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ILLIAM Allen Rogers joined the art staff of Harper & Brothers 

in 1877, at practically the same time as Charles Graham, and 
the two were associated for many years. In 1877, the head of the 
Harper’s art department was that wise, farsighted and insistent 
taskmaster, Charles Parsons, about whom no less an authority than 
Joseph Pennell wrote, “his name will never be forgotten as one who 
helped greatly to develop American Art.” } 

In 1877 all hands in the art department had a very active share 
in transferring original sketches, drawings or photographs to the 
wood block—more exactly wood blocks—preparatory to the making 
of the engraving from which a final illustration was to be printed. 
Edwin Austin Abbey, drew in the foreground figures, for example; 
Rogers the middle distance figures and background, and T. R. Davis 
the architectural features; all drawings being reversed, as compared 


Dr. Rosert Tart, of Lawrence, is professor of chemistry at the University of Kansas and 
editor of the Transactions of the Kansas Academy of Science. He is author of Photography 
and the American Scene (New York, 1938), and Across the Years on Mount Oread (Lawrence, 
1941). 

Previous articles in this pictorial series appeared in the issues of The Kansas Historical 
Quarterly for February, May, August and November, 1946, May and August, 1948, and in each 
issue since May, 1949. The general introduction was in the February, 1946, number. 


1. Joseph Pennell, Modern Illustration (London and New York, 1895), p. 114. So frail, 
however, are human memories that no adequate account of Parson's life and work has ever been 
made. His name isn’t even listed in the Dictionary of American Biography. It is not surprising, 
of course, that art historiana have overlooked Parsons for they are notoriously deficient in any 
labor involving the drudgery of genuine research. 

Accounts of the art department of Harper’s by various members of its staff when Parsons 
was in charge all refer to the esteem and affection in which Parsons was held; see the Rogers 
autobiography and Abbey biography cited in Footnote 2 and Howard Pyle (Charles D. Abbott, 
New York, 1925), pp. 50 and 77. J. Wesley Harper in The House of Harper (New York and 
London, 1912), pp. 204, 205, also pays real tribute to Parsons. 

Parsons, born in England in 1821, was in the United States by 1851, as he is listed in the 
Exhibition Records of the National Academy of Design (to which he was elected an associate 
in 1862) as an exhibitor in the latter year with a New York address. According to Henry Mills 
Alden (Harper’s Weekly, v. 54 [1910], November 19, p. 21), Parsons joined Harper's staff in 
1861 and left it in 1889. After his retirement in 1889 and until his death in 1910 Parsons 
lived the life of a free-lance artist in oil and water color. His death occurred at his home in 
Brooklyn on November 9, 1910.—See death notice in the New York Daily Tribune, Novem- 
ber 10, 1910, p. 7. I am indebted to the secretary of the National Academy of Design (New 
York) and to Charles Baker of the New York Historical Society for information concerning 
Parsons. 
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to the original drawings, from right to left. On a large illustration, 
to hurry the process along, the wood block was divided into as many 
as 36 pieces, and after the general outline had been drawn in on the 
undivided block, separation was made into the individual pieces and 
they were passed from one artist to another. Team work of a high 
order was necessary, especially at the edges where the blocks joined. 
When all 36 were complete they were bolted together in one piece 
and sent to the engravers, who cut away all but the lines of the 
drawing. The engraved wood block then went to the electrotype 
room where a wax impression of the wood engraving was made, 
Finally, from the wax mold, the metal printing block carrying the 
reversed image of the original sketch or drawing, was electrotyped. 
A far cry from the high-speed optical processes of producing illus- 
trations in the modern magazine! ? 

With such extensive individual work needed in the preparation of 
illustrations, a large staff of artists was constantly employed by a 
publishing firm such as Harper’s, and on their staff in the 1870's 
and 1880’s there appeared many names notable in American art. 
In that goodly company besides those already mentioned were A. B. 
Frost, C. S. Reinhart, Howard Pyle, W. P. Snyder, Thomas Nast 
and others, all of whom were Rogers’ associates in his early days 
at Harper’s. 

Rogers’ claim to fame rests largely on his ability as a cartoonist. 
He was, in fact, the successor of Nast after Nast broke relations 
with Harper’s in the 1880’s. Relatively early in his career, however, 
Rogers made several Western trips, and the sketches and illustra- 
tions resulting from these trips give him a place in this series. 

Rogers was born in Springfield, Ohio, in 1854. His father died at 
an early age leaving the family more books than money. The books 
fascinated young Rogers and he poured over them by the hour 
taking special delight in those that were illustrated. At 13 he went 
to work as a railroad check clerk, keeping a daily record of empty 
freight cars as they passed through the yards. Here he found Mike 
Burke, the fireman of the switch engine in the yards, and a friendship 
was soon struck up between the two. Mike, previous to his railroad 
days, had been employed as an artist to paint scrolls and small land- 


2. For the preparation of the illustration of the 1870’s and 1880’s see W. A. Rogers’ book, 
A World Worth While (New York, 1922), p. 18 et seq., and for information on the subject 
contemporary to the period under discussion see Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, v. 75 
(1887), July, pp. 181-187. 

Rogers’ book has recollections of many aspects of American illustration from 1874 until the 
early 1900's. It is to be emphasized that they are recollections, for in detail, the Rogers 
account does not tally exactly with the information given by an examination of contemporary 
periodicals to which Rogers refers. Still another account of the art department of Harper's in 
the 1870’s is given in E. V. Lucas’ Edwin Austin Abbey (London and New York, 1921), v. 1, 
Chs. 4 and 5. 
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scapes on the headboards of threshing machines, and it was not long 
after his friendship with Rogers was formed that he was instructing 
the youngster in this craft. These impromptu lessons with “red 
chalk” were all the art training that Rogers received, according to an 
account in his autobiography. His mother, however, an enthusiastic 
amateur painter, doubtlessly played an important part in directing 
his boyhood activities. Under the direction of his mother and Burke, 
he had made sufficient progress by the time he was 14 that he had 
published a series of cartoons in a Dayton, Ohio, newspaper, and 
when 16 his skill had developed sufficiently to secure professional 
employment in an engraving house in Cincinnati. From this time 
(1870) until he joined Harper’s staff in 1877, he was employed as 
engraver or artist in several Western cities and toward the end of this 
period, he was in New York, where for a time he worked on the cele- 
brated but short-lived Daily Graphic.® 

Rogers’ first important out-of-town assignment with Harper’s 
came in the fall of 1878 when he was sent “to cover” the visit of 
President Hayes to the Minnesota State Fair at St. Paul and the 
Northwestern Fair in Minneapolis. While in St. Paul he made the 
acquaintance of a “grizzled old soldier” whom he does not name but 
who may well have been Gen. John Gibbon, commander of the De- 
partment of Dakota, who then had his headquarters in St. Paul.* 

Gibbon, assuming that he was Rogers’ new-found friend, suggested 
that a trip to the Northwest would reveal a land he had never seen 
and far different than any he had ever imagined. The trip would 
not only be valuable to Rogers, Gibbon argued, but its pictorial rep- 
resentation in Harper’s would be valuable to the new country just 
opening for settlement. The “Northwest” of Gibbon’s day was 
Dakota territory—present North and South Dakota. 

The West had become so much a part of the national conscious- 
ness by this time—it was two years after Custer’s defeat on the 
Little Big Horn—that the opportunity gave Rogers “visions of the 
wild life of the plains” that dazzled his imagination. He had no 
authorization from Harper’s to make any such trip but the tempta- 
tion became too great and he wired Harper’s that he was going. 


8. This biographical material will be found in Rogers, op. cit., Chs. 1 and 4, and is sup- 
plemented with the Rogers sketch in Who’s Who in America, v. 10, p. 2322, and a brief bio- 
graphical sketch in Harper's Weekly, v. 38 (1894), December 22, pp. 1210, 1211. 

4. Report of the Secretary of War, House Ex. Doc. No. 1, pt. 2, 45 Cong., 3 sess. (1878- 
1879), pp. 65-72. Rogers’ illustrations of these fairs will be found in Harper’s Weekly, v. 22 
(1878), September 28, p. 777, and October 5, p. 788. The group of illustrations included in 
the first reference contained a view of Dr. Carver, the celebrated rifle shot of the West, as he 
appeared at the Minnesota State Fair. Rogers also had a most interesting group of illustra- 
tions in Harper’s Weekly, October 5, 1878, p. 789, depicting field trial of dogs (pointers and 
setters) near Sauk Centre, Minn., and held on September 10-12 of that year. The illustration 
is accompanied by a note from Rogers on p. 788. 
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Gibbon provided letters to commanders of military posts, to owners 
of stage routes and to post traders, and went over the map of the 
region with him in such detail and enthusiasm that Rogers did not 
wait for a reply to his wire. It came after he had left and said, 
“come back at once.” 5 

The Northern Pacific railroad had advanced by 1878 as far as 
Bismarck, Dakota territory, and after a stop at Fargo on the Red 
river, the boundary between Minnesota and the territory, Rogers 
went on to Bismarck.® 

Bismarck was then a frontier town, the outfitting point for over- 
land stage and freighting lines going north and west, and particu- 
larly for the Black Hills country, to which there had been a mad 
rush after the discovery of gold three years earlier. 

Rogers spent some time in Bismarck taking in the novel sights. 
He noted the freight trains of as many as ten prairie schooners 
coupled together and drawn by many yoke of oxen; Indians trading 
buffalo robes on the streets; and especially the frontier theatre. An 
acquaintance took him to the evening performance and Rogers de- 
scribed a number of the patrons: 

A couple of men came in who seemed to be bosom-friends. One was small 
and light, the other a tall, burly fellow. The little man is under sentence 
of hanging, the other was the sheriff. Near by, on the other side, sat “Chang,” 
a noted desperado, who has killed several men about here when he had nothing 
else to do. As the acting is not remarkably interesting, the audience furnish 
a part of their own amusement. One of the small lads of the town is pasting 
a notice of next week’s opening of the regular season on the proprietor’s back. 
When performers are scarce, the leading lawyer of the town performs on the 
trapeze. It is due to his influence that the condemned man has the liberty of 
the place.? 


At Bismarck, Rogers was fortunate enough to secure passage on 
an army ambulance going to the Standing Rock Indian agency some 
65 miles south and across the Bad Lands. The agency (Sioux) was 
located near the site of present Fort Yates, N. D., and Rogers spent 
three weeks here viewing the activities of the army post and those 
of the tribesmen. Some of his best Western illustrations resulted 
from this visit: “Shooting Cattle at Standing Rock Agency,” “In- 


5. Harper's Weekly, v. 51 (1907), January 5, pp. 21-23. The account given in the Weekly 
is reprinted in part in Rogers’ book, pp. 66-69. 

6. The first Northern Pacific locomotive crossed the Missouri river at Bismarck on Feb- 
ruary 12, 1879, and the rails were being laid on the first 100 miles west of Bismarck at that 
time—Harper’s Weeekly, v. 23 (1879), March 15, pp. 205 and 207. 

7. Harper's Weekly, v. 22 (1878), December 14, p. 990. Rogers also described some of his 
experiences at Bismarck in his book, p. 69, in a letter he wrote to Parsons at the time. [Illustra- 
tions of Bismarck appeared in the above issue of the Weekly, p. 988, and included: ‘“‘Selling 
Buffalo Robes,” “‘The Telegraph Repair Car,’’ ‘““‘The Opera House,” ‘“‘Bottled Groceries,”’ and 
“Black Hills Freight Train.” 
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dian Dance, Standing Rock Agency, After Distribution of Rations,” 
“An Indian Village, Near Standing Rock” (a group of seven illus- 
trations on one page), and best of all, “A Barber’s Shop at Standing 
Rock, Dakota Territory —An Indian Chief Having His Hair 
Dressed,” the dressing being done in the white man’s barber shop 
(see cover of this issue) .® 

Rogers undoubtedly made many other sketches at this time which 
were never reproduced. The only original drawing of this period 
which I have located is in the Library of Congress. It is a portrait- 
wash and pencil drawing with the inscription “Kill-Eagle-Wam-ble 
Kte. Standing Rock. D.T. Oct. 78.” It appears to be the same 
individual depicted in the barbershop illustration. 

Rogers returned to Bismarck by stage and if the novelty of the 
new country was wearing off, his return trip was enlivened by the 
fact that the only other passenger was an insane man! After con- 
siderable difficulty, Rogers and the driver were able to deliver their 
charge to the railhead at Bismarck where he was being taken for 
treatment. 

But Rogers’ Western “leave” was not yet over. Returning by rail 
to Fargo, he attempted to obtain transportation down the Red river 
to Fort Garry (present Winnipeg, in the province of Manitoba). He 
spent some days in Fargo waiting for a river boat and during that 
time his pen was busy. “Fargo, Dakota-Head of Steamboat Navi- 
gation on the Red River” (reproduced between pp. 232, 233) pub- 
lished several years after his return, belonged to this period, and the 
particularly striking “Forest Fire on the Banks of the Red River,” 
were among the results of his stay at this pioneer outpost, “the 
jumping off point for the Canadian Northwest.” ® 

The northern flowing Red river had so little water in it that 
steamboats could not reach Fargo, and Rogers was forced to take 
a branch line railroad to Grand Forks where he was able to get 
passage on a small and dilapidated old craft which eventually made 
Winnipeg. 

The experiences already accumulated by Rogers hadn’t prepared 
him for his Canadian encounter. He was soon in a state of mind 


8. In the order listed these appeared in Harper's Weekly, v. 23 (1879), February 22, pp. 
148, 149; April 19, p. 304; July 19, p. 564, and March 15, p. 205. One other illustration in 
this group, ‘Standing Rock, the Sacred Stone of the Sioux,’”’ in Harper's January 25, p. 73, is 
of interest only because it shows the “Standing Rock’ for which the agency was named. 
Rogers gave some of the recollections of his visit at Fort Yates in his book, pp. 72-95. 

9. The two illustrations will be found in Harper’s Weekly, v. 25 (1881), August 27, p. 588, 
and v. 22 (1878), December 7, p. 973. His experiences at Fargo, Rogers records in his book, 
pp. 96-101. Strictly speaking the last illustration above belongs on the down-river trip to 
Fort Garry. 
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like that of Alice in Wonderland. “From the nineteenth century 
I had dropped as from clouds, into the seventeenth or eighteenth,” 
he wrote.?° 

For here at Fort Garry, or Winnipeg, was one of the great depots 
of the Hudson Bay Company. The turrets and towers of the fort 
looked down on a motley array of voyageurs, Indians and traders 
in strange and fantastic garb. In front of a store, in place of barrels 
of potatoes and cabbages, were heaped a great pile of moose heads 
with their huge and spreading antlers. Rogers was not long in re- 
cording the scenes before him. Much of this material was used in 
illustrating an article on “The Honorable Hudson Bay Company” 
in Harper’s Magazine, although the most interesting of the group 
appeared in Harper’s Weekly, “Traders at Fort Garry, Manitoba” " 
(reproduced between pp. 232, 233). 

By this time winter was rapidly coming on, the telegram from 
Harper’s “come back at once” had finally caught up with him, and 
Rogers decided that his three-months’ vacation had come to an end. 
Return was made to Fargo by stage, river boat and branch rail, 
where the reality of Northern Pacific rail lines again assured him 
that he was back in civilization. 

Upon arrival in New York, Rogers went immediately to Harper’s 
where he was met by Parsons who greeted him in a most doleful 
manner. Fletcher Harper apparently had taken the “leave of ab- 
sence” in none too kindly a manner. Parsons agreed, when Rogers 
walked in, to make a last plea for their wandering illustrator. In 
Parsons’ absence, Rogers spread his three-months’ accumulation of 
sketches around the office on tables, chairs and desks, and when 
Parsons returned with a still more melancholy look upon his face, 
Rogers’ one-man exhibit was ready. Parsons paused on the thresh- 
old and his mouth dropped open. The melancholy air disappeared 
as if by magic as eager and interested examination of the sketches 
began. The day was saved for Rogers and his position on the Har- 
per’s staff was no longer open to question.!” 

The following fall, as the result of this Western trip, Harper’s sent 
Rogers and A. A. Hayes, an illustrator and writer team, on a fully 
authorized Western excursion, a trip which took them to Colorado 
and New Mexico. Part of the time they traveled together and part of 
the time separately. Hayes wrote pleasantly and extensively of 


10. Rogers, op. cit., p. 102. 


11. The Harper’s Magazine illustrations, 14 in number, will be found in v. 59 (1879), 
June, pp. 18-32; the Weekly illustrations in v. 23 (1879), January 25, p. 73. 


12. Rogers, op. cit., pp. 110, 111; Harper’s Weekly, v. 51 (1907), January 5, p. 23. 
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their joint trip and Rogers has left an account of some of his own 
experiences.?* 

The westward journey of the pair was made from Kansas City to 
Pueblo, Colo., over the newly-constructed Santa Fe railroad which 
had been completed over this distance only two years at the time of 
their trip. The railroad lines paralleled in part the old Santa Fe 
trail and the contrast of these two trails and the rapid development 
of southern Colorado were factors which caused Harper’s to send out 
their representatives to “New Colorado.” Then, too, the booming 
mining developments around Leadville were matters of public in- 
terest in the late 1870’s, and before the two returned, Leadville and 
the mines were visited. 

At Pueblo, Rogers ran into so real a Western difficulty that he 
bought himself a six-shooter for protection, with results that might 
have been tragic but which actually turned into a comedy of errors. 
The Denver and Rio Grande railroad that ran from Pueblo to Den- 
ver was the center of a struggle between rival factions of trainmen. 
Rogers was spied at the Rio Grande station by one of the groups 
who thought they had been ill-treated by the Denver papers. With 
his sketchbook under his arm, he was mistaken for a reporter on the 
offending paper. The irate trainmen immediately started for him 
with the yell: “Here’s that damned reporter for the Denver News. 
Let’s get him.” His notebook was snatched from him as he made 
a hurried departure on the train; and this experience led him to buy 
the six-shooter upon his arrival in Colorado Springs, the shopkeeper 
obligingly loading the weapon for him. 

Two days later he returned to Pueblo with the gun in his pocket 
and ready for any trouble. Sure enough the same gang was out and 
the man who had stolen his sketchbook recognized him. Rogers 
had some difficulty getting to his gun as he beat a hasty retreat 
across the tracks but was followed by only the one man. As he 
dodged around a freight car the gun was out, and Rogers undoubt- 
edly felt as if he were making “Custer’s Last Stand.” His pursuer 
called “Don’t shoot” and explained haltingly and brokenly that he 


13. Rogers, op. cit., Ch. 18; A. A. Hayes, Jr., New Colorado and the Santa Fe Trail (New 
York, 1880). Of the 15 chapters in this book, ten are reprinted from articles appearing orig- 
inally in Harper's Magazine and are the chapters that contain Rogers’ illustrations as they 
appeared in the Magazine. The Magazine articles appeared as follows: v. 59 (1879), Novem- 
ber, pp. 877-895 (chapters 2 and 8 of Hayes’ book); v. 60 (1880), January, pp. 193-210 
(chapters 4 and 5); February, pp. 380-397 (chapters 6 and 7); March, pp. 542-557 (chap- 
ters 8 and 9); July, 1880, pp. 185-196 (chapters 10 and 11). (The last chapter contained 
several additional pages of text not in the Magazine version but contained the same Rogers 
illustrations.) Hayes was a popular writer of his day contributing frequently to both Harper's 
Magazine and Harper's Weekly. In addition to New Colorado and the Santa Fe Trail he wrote 
a novel, The Jesuits Ring. His death was announced in Harper's Weekly, v. 36 (1892), April 
30, p. 411. 
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had found out his error and was simply attempting to return the 
stolen sketchbook. Rogers shakily accepted the book, shuddering 
at the nearness of his escape from tragedy. The real comedy in 
the situation was delayed for several days when, on visiting a ranch, 
Rogers and several of his friends decided to have target practice. 
His six-shooter was brought out, aimed and the trigger pulled, but 
the report was only a dull click. The obliging shopkeeper in Colo- 
rado Springs had loaded his rim-fire gun with center-fire car- 
tridges! 14 

In Hayes’ entertaining account of the Colorado experiences of 
the two, he always referred to Rogers as the “Commodore,” and not 
to be outdone in military titles, referred to himself as the “Colonel,” 
although both admitted with some regret that they had no troops, 
no regiment, no staff. 

From Pueblo, Hayes and Rogers set out, first on burro-back, but 
later and more thankfully in a buckboard, for a cattle ranch in the 
foothills of the Front range, a ranch belonging to one “Uncle” Pete 
Dotson. Here Hayes acquired statistics to show the profit that 
could be made in the cattle business—for the era of the huge cattle 
ranches of the early 1880’s was based in part on reports such as 
Hayes made—and Rogers had his first opportunity to sketch cow- 
boys and range cattle. The results are none too good, for Rogers 
was not adept at drawing animals and his horses and cattle are 
poorly proportioned in relation to background and are usually 
clumsy and awkward in appearance. In other life around the ranch, 
however, there are some quite acceptable illustrations. “Old An- 
tonio,” a Mexican foreman on the ranch is most interesting.2® In 
several of these and in succeeding illustrations, especially those that 
depict the activities of the two visitors, the latent talent of Rogers 
as a caricaturist becomes quite apparent. “Crossing the Huerfano,” 
for example, shows the two clinging to a nearly submerged vehicle 
in the swollen river, Hayes in cutaway coat, top hat and eyeglasses, 
and Rogers with his sketchbook under his arm, arrayed in English 
tweeds and derby. 

Somewhat later a sheep ranch on the plains near Colorado Springs 
was visited, and in the illustration “Supper with the Herder,” Hayes 
and Rogers appear in these same costumes, with Rogers sporting 4 
monocle in the one-room kitchen and living room of the sheepherder. 
“Morning at the Ranch,” however, is realism of a high order for it 


14. Rogers, op. cit., pp. 189-196. 


15. The illustrations, 14 in number, will be found in Harper's Magazine, v. 59 (1879), No- 
vember, pp, 877-895. 
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shows the dilapidated shack of the herder against the bleak and 
forsaken background of the High Plains.’* 

Their journey to the mines and mountains of Colorado took them 
first to the small town of Rosita, west of Pueblo, on the eastern side 
of the famed Sangre de Cristo range. Here with considerable mis- 
giving they were lowered by means of a huge iron bucket 500 feet 
to the bottom of a bonanza silver mine. 

After safely making the descent and the ascent from the mine, 
their path led by other small and curious mining towns. Then they 
turned north, where by train they eventually reached Red Hill, one 
end of the Leadville stage line. Here transportation was provided 
in the form of a spring wagon drawn by four mules which kept in 
advance of the heavier stage coaches. They went past Fairplay, 
even in 1879 an old mining camp, to the foot of Mosquito pass. 
Their ascent to the pass was over a road which even the stage 
drivers acknowledged to be extra hazardous, “a fact which the pas- 
sengers were willing to admit as they started the descent toward 
Leadville.” 

Leadville itself, following an important silver discovery the year 
before, in 1878, was found to be “not a city, or a town, or a village, 
but an overgrown mining camp.” Hayes wrote: 

Let the reader picture to himself a valley, or gulch, through which runs a 
stream, its banks rent and torn into distressing unshapeliness by the gulch 
miners of old days. Close around are hills, once wholly, now partially, covered 
with trees, which, having been mostly burned into leafless, sometimes branchless, 
stems, furnish surroundings positively weird in their desolation. Around, at a 
greater distance, rise lofty mountains, and between the town and one of the 
ranges flows the Arkansas. Along a part of the length of two streets (six 
inches deep in horrible dust, which one of the local papers declares will breed 
disease) are seen rows of the typical far Western buildings, some large, some 
few of brick, one or two of stone, very many small, very many of wood. Out- 
side of these are mines and smelting-works, smelting-works and mines, stumps 
and log-cabins, log-cabins and stumps, ad infinitum.17 


Unfortunately Hayes did better with his pen in describing Lead- 
ville than did Rogers with his pencil, for the four illustrations of 
the overgrown mining camp are disappointing. In one, Rogers let 
his puckish humor get away from him as he depicted a story current 


16. The second set of illustrations, 14 in number, will be found in ibid., v. 60 (1880), 
January, pp. 193-210. 


17. Ibid., February, pp. 880-397; Hayes, op. c#., pp. 94-108; 12 illustrations by 
Rogers. An extensive account of silver and gold mining in Colorado at a time nearly con- 
temporary with the Hayes-Rogers trip will be found in G. Thomas Ingham’s Digging 
Gold Among the Rockies (Edgewood Publishing Company, 1882). A considerable part of this 
account is based on personal experience in 1881 (and possibly earlier) in the Black Hills as 
well as in Colorado. The book contains a number of illustrations, most of which are not 
credited, although three bearing the characteristic signature of Thomas Moran are readily 
recognizable. 
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at the time, “A Wall Street Man’s Experience in Leadville,” and the 
remaining three only meagerly portray the life of Leadville in 1879." 

If the illustrations of Leadville are not all that can be desired, 
Rogers atones for his omissions by his somber and striking view, 
“Freighting on Mosquito Pass,” and by two illustrations appearing 
later in the Hayes series of articles, ““Manitou-Pike’s Peak” (a night- 
view) and “Mountain of the Holy Cross.” ?® In fact, it is in this 
kind of work that Rogers appears to the best advantage —a distant 
and striking view with foreground detail that lends added interest 
and value to his illustrations. 

In the last of the Hayes’ articles return is made to the Santa Fe 
trail itself, and Hayes reviews various stages in the development of 
the trail during the early 1800’s until the completion of the rail in 
the late 1870’s. Like the four other articles it is illustrated by 
Rogers.”” All but one of the illustrations, however, are imaginary, 
most of them having been drawn to represent the episodic develop- 
ment of the trail as given by Hayes. The one exception is “First 
Store in Lakin,” a dugout in the small town of Lakin in southwestern 
Kansas. Other sketches on the plains were made by Rogers but 
were not reproduced. For example, Hayes states that the partners 
stopped at Fort Dodge, and farther west 
we went down to the bank of the river [Arkansas] to get a sketch of Bent’s 
Fort—a famed post in the old days. The main structure was one hundred and 
eighty by one hundred and thirty-five feet, and the walls were fifteen feet high 
and four feet thick. It is now deserted and in ruins; and the only information 
which we had to guide us in our search for a fortification (it cannot be seen 
from the train) which was in its glory when the Army of the West marched to 
Mexico, was the statement that it was near the 549th mile-post on the Atchison, 
Topeka, and Santa Fe Railroad. 

Although no sketches of Fort Dodge or Bent’s Fort appear among 
the published illustrations of Rogers, his Western illustrations con- 
tinued to appear several years after his return. “The Settler’s First 
Home in the Far West,” while idealized and probably imaginary, 


18. Edwin Jump in Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper had a number of contemporary 
Leadville illustrations of considerably greater interest than those of Rogers. They will be 
found in Leslie’s for 1879 as follows: February 8, p. 416; April 12, pp. 81, 89; April 26, p. 
120; May 8, p. 140; May 17, p. 169 (two illustrations); May 24, pp. 181, 187, 188; May 31, 
pp. 205, 218; June 7, pp. 217, 285; June 14, p. 255; June 21, p. 261. Not all of these 
are credited to Jump, several being credited to “our special artist.” As they form an obvious 
series I believe that Jump was responsible for all. Several were redrawn by Albert Berghaus. 
I have made a number of attempts to secure information on Jump but so far such information 
has been elusive. He is credited with several illustrations in A. D. Richardson’s Beyond the 
Mississippi which was published in 1867, and Joseph Becker, for many years head of the art 
department of the Leslie publications, listed E. Jump as a one-time leading staff artist of 
Leslie’s—Leslie’s Weekly, v. 101 (1905), December 14, p. 570. Jump also had a California 
sketch in Leslie’s, October 10, 1874, p. 77; the last illustration I have found credited to him is 
a St. Louis scene in Leslie's Newspaper, October 14, 1882, p. 117. 

19. Harper's Magazine, v. 60 (1880), March, pp. 542-557; 11 illustrations. 

20. Ibid., v. 61 (1880), July, pp. 185-196; 9 illustrations. 
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was the result of his Colorado trip, for this illustration shows a 
settler, his family and his home against a background of mountains 
in the distance.” 

“Among the Cow-Boys—Breaking Camp,” however, Rogers iden- 
tified as an actual scene, which took place at a roundup on the 
Cuchara river in southern Colorado. The note accompanying the 
illustration read: 

Probably few persons who are not immediately interested in the subject 
have any idea of the enormous proportions to which the cattle trade of our 
Great West has grown. The tendency to go into business seems to be also 
growing. The amount of capital represented in some of the herds is sufficient 
to supply a national bank.22 

Three other cowboy illustrations appeared in Harper’s Weekly, 
“Life in a Dug-Out,” “Betting on the Bull Fight” and “Lassoing and 
Branding Calves,” with the prefix “The Cowboys of Colorado,” and 
are also to be attributed to Rogers’ Western trip of 1879. The note 
accompanying the second of these illustrations used the term “cow- 
boy” somewhat uncertainly as if the writer were not quite sure his 
readers would understand, and the note with the last of these illus- 
trations stated: “The ‘cow-boys’ of the Rocky Mountain regions 
are a race or a class peculiar to that country. They have some re- 
semblance to the corresponding class on the southern side of the 
Rio Grande, but are of a milder and more original type.” ** 

As Rogers had established himself as a Western artist by 1882, it 
was but natural that when a cowboy sketch drawn by Frederic Rem- 
ington came in, the task of redrawing it was assigned to Rogers. 
As we have pointed out previously in this series, this illustration, 
“Cow-Boys of Arizona—Roused by a Scout,” was captioned to fit 
events transpiring in Arizona at the time of publication, for neither 
Remington nor Rogers had been in Arizona by 1882.** 

The last of the illustrations resulting from Rogers’ Colorado 
trip were four sketches, “Mining Life in Colorado,” which depicted 


21, an” full-page illustration will be found in Harper's Weekly, v. 24 (1880), September 
11, p. 

22. yd full- spas illustration will be found in ibid., October 2, p. 636, and the accompany- 
ing note on p. 637 

23. The first Shstuatien appeared in Harper's Weekly, v. 26 (1882), November 18, p. 729. 
The note accompanying it does not identify the locality other than “along the railways in the 
far west and southwest.”” The second of these full-page illustrations appeared in Harper's No- 
vember 27, 1880, p. 756, with the accompanying note by A. A. Hayes, Rogers’ friend, on p. 
759; the third illustration in the Weekly, October 9, 1883, p. 636, with the note on p. 638. 
Another Western illustration of Rogers, probably imaginary, had also appeared in Harper's, 
January 20, 1888, p. 44, “Emigrants in Midwinter—Making Camp for the Night,” half-page. 

24. The redrawn illustration was in ibid., v. 26 (1882), February 25, p. 120. The previous 
discussion of the illustration will be found in No. 5 of this series, The Kansas Historical Quar- 
terly, v. 16 (1948), May, p. 120. Rogers’ version of the redrawing of the sketch will be found 
in his book, p. 245. 
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prospectors in the spring leaving their winter camp for excursions 
into the hills.*® 

After this group of sketches, no further Western illustrations by 
Rogers appeared for a number of years, but in 1890 one of the best 
of all Rogers “Westerns” was published. Apparently Rogers made 
a trip West again, this time on the Northern Pacific, for the illustra- 
tion, “Harvest Hands on Their Way to the Wheat Fields of the 
Northwest” was made at Castleton, just west of Fargo, N. D. The 
illustration (facing p. 233) records the fact that the wheat farm was 
taking over the buffalo range. Since Rogers’ visit in 1878 to the 
same country, many great bonanza wheat farms—some of them con- 
taining single fields as large as 13,000 acres—had developed, and the 
annual migration of workers to the wheat fields had been estab- 
lished.”¢ 

Still later, the discovery of gold at Cripple Creek, Colo., led to a 
series of illustrations. The silver mining sketches in and around 
Leadville made earlier by Rogers had established him as the mining 
expert on Harper’s staff and he was delegated to cover the latest 
developments of the 1890’s. Of the six resulting illustrations, the 
most entertaining is “In the Lobby of the Palace Hotel, Cripple 
Creek,” as it shows a wide diversity of types and personalities. 
Reaching Cripple Creek was still a task in 1893, for the final stretch 
had to be made by stage, either from Divide, Colo., the nearest 
point to Cripple Creek some 18 miles away, or from Colorado 
Springs, where the stage route covered the 25 miles of the magnifi- 
cent—it is still magnificent—Cheyenne road.* 


25. Harper's Weekly, v. 27 (1883), November 10, p. 717. 


26. The illustration (full page) will be found in Harper’s Weekly, December 13, 1890, p. 
973, with an accompanying note on p. 975, giving a brief review of wheat developments in 
Dakota in the 15 years preceding. 

There is a remote possibility that this illustration of Rogers was based on his 1878 trip and 
on photographs taken subsequent to 1878. The great Dakota wheat boom occurred between the 
years 1879-1886, according to Harold E. Briggs (North Dakota Historical Quarterly, Bismarck, 
v. 4 [1930], January, pp. 78-108). Land taken by settlers rose from 213,000 acres in 1877 
to a record 11,000,000 acres in 1883. The Casselton project, however, was begun in the 
spring of 1874 (James B. Power, Collections of the State Historical Society of North Dakota, 
Bismarck, v. 3 (1910), pp. 337-349) and the famous Dalrymple wheat farm began its opera- 
tions in the summer of 1875 although the first wheat crop was not planted until the following 
year (John Lee Coulter, ibid., pp. 569-582). A letter from a Minnesota correspondent to the 
New York Daily Tribune (November, 16, 1878, p. 2) called attention to the rising tide of 
wheat farms and estimated the Red River valley wheat crop of that year (1878) at four 
million bushels, This correspondent further stated that the first furrow for a wheat field in 
the Red river valley was turned in 1871. Still another contemporary account of the beginnings 
of the wheat industry in “the Northwest” was written by W. G. Moody who visited Minne- 
sota and Dakota in the summer of 1879, ‘“‘The Bonanza Farms of the West,’’ The Atlantic 
Monthly, Boston, v. 45 (1880), January, pp. 33-44. 

27. The illustrations were: ‘In the Colorado Gold Fields,” five illustrations on one page, 
Harper's Weekly, v. 27 (1893), December 23, p. 1224; the “Lobby of the Palace Hotel,” full 
page, is in the Weekly, v. 38 (1894), January 6, p. 17. The note ‘accompanying the full pe 
of illustrations stated that the gold camp at Cripple Creek was “‘a trifle over a year old,’ 
1231, Also made on the same trip was the full-page illustration, ““Open-Air Bathing at Glen. 
wood Springs, Colorado, in Mid-Winter,” ibid., March 17, p. 2538. The note accompanying 
the illustration, p. 254, called Glenwood Springs ‘“‘a new rendezvous in the heart of the 
Rockies” and described the huge swimming pool fed by hot springs. 
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Several years later Rogers made still another Western excursion. 
The only illustrations resulting from this trip, as far as I know, 
were a group of five, “Sketches in Santa Fe, New Mexico,” which 
Rogers, in a brief note accompanying the group, stated were made 
“one afternoon.” *8 

As the century approached its end, the West—especially the 
Great Plains West—felt that it had achieved maturity, a feeling 
that found expression in the Trans-Mississippi Exposition at Omaha 
in the fall of 1898. Fifty years prior to the exposition, the West 
had been largely a trackless waste; in a half century the new agri- 
cultural problems presented to the ingenious settler had been at 
least partly solved, and a number of new states had been added to 
the union; states which formerly had been the home of the buffalo 
and the red man.”® 

The exposition, however, as far as our story goes, is of interest 
because Rogers, “the special artist of Harper’s Weekly for the Ex- 
position” was able to record its activities and especially its con- 
trasts. The most notable of these contrasts appeared in the Rogers’ 
illustration, “Scene at the Indian Congress,” where braves in paint 
and feathers, some of whom undoubtedly not many years prior to 
the exposition had been on the warpath against the whites, are seen 
mingling with the crowds of other visitors in conventional dress, all 
against the background of the elaborate exposition buildings.*° 

The trip to the exposition, however, was but the beginning of a 
greatly extended tour of the West made by Rogers in 1898-1899. 
Continuing on from Omaha, Rogers visited eastern Oregon and the 
newly-developed mining regions of the Sumpter and John Day 
country, California, and then returned east by way of Arizona, 
Texas and Colorado. The resulting illustrations show Rogers at his 
technical best. Illustrations by this time, 1899, were reproduced in 
facsimile by halftone and are therefore exact copies, as far as form 
goes, in black and white. Most of the illustrations of this period 
were reproductions of water colors. Among the more notable and 


28. Ibid., v. 40 (1896), February 29, p. 201; the note is on p. 207. 


29. In 1848, the only states west of the Mississippi were Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, Mis- 
souri and Iowa. Among the states added by 1898 were: Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska, Wy- 
oming, Montana, North and South Dakota, and Minnesota.—See Atlas of the Historical Geog- 
raphy of the United States, Charles O. Paullin, (New York and Washington, 1932), plates 64 
and 65. 


30. Harper's Weekly, v. 42 (1898), October 8, p. 992 (full page). Other Rogers illustra- 
tions of the exposition will be found in the same issue of the Weekly, pp. 985, 988 and 989. A 
full page of descriptive text by Rogers will be found on p. 987 of this issue. 

James Mooney, the Indian expert, stated that the Indian congress at Omaha was “the 
most successful ever held in this country from the Centennial down, not even excepting the 
World’s Fair [of 1893].”—American Anthropologist, New York, N. S. v. 1 (1899), pp. 126-149 
Mooney reported that 400 to 550 Indians, representing about 20 tribes, were present during the 
eongress. 
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interesting of these, the last Rogers Western illustrations, were: mit 
“Conquering a Desert in Southern Arizona,” “A Faro Game at El aln 
Paso,” and “A Winter Stage-Route in the Mining Regions of East- mil 
ern Oregon.” #1 the 
After 1900, Rogers’ work was devoted almost exclusively to car- ad 
tooning. His activities, friendships and a philosophical considera- to | 
tion of this period will be found in his cheerful, if rambling, auto- life 
biography, A World Worth While. He died in Washington on had 
October 20, 1931.8? tha 
Mary Ha.uock Foore I 
When Rogers and Hayes were in Leadville in the summer of 1879 Ing 
they made a “pilgrimage to a long, low cottage that stood on rising Foc 
' ground in the outskirts of the town.” The cottage was the home of den 
| Mary Hallock Foote whom Rogers called “one of the most accom- Cru 
plished illustrators in America.” %% A 
Mrs. Foote, however, was not at home, for she had accompanied and 
her husband, a mining engineer, on a two-weeks’ prospecting trip. —_ 
The pair of visitors had to leave without paying their respects to mg: 
the talented lady, who was not only an illustrator but a well-known 1 
novelist as well. a 
As the circumstances described above suggest—her home in a the 
mining camp and her prospecting trip into the mountains with her The 
husband—this feminine artist got her material for both novels and but 
illustrations at first hand; she was known for her Western novels Bret 
and her Western illustrations. Indeed, in the period which we are F 
' considering, she is the only woman who can claim company among cam 
the men in the field of Western picture. Hur 
Mary Hallock was born in Melton, N. Y., in 1847, and as a young that 
woman received art training at Cooper Institute in New York City. Der 
j She began a professional career as an illustrator shortly after the F 
close of the Civil War. She did some work for Harper’s but the of i 
first illustrations I have found credited to her were in A. D. Richard- trat 
son’s Beyond the Mississippi, published in 1867. Oddly enough her ~ 
illustrations in this volume were of Western scenes, although she oe os 
did not go west until she married Arthur De Wint Foote, a young oe 
31. These will be found (all full page) in the order listed above in Harper's Weekly, Vv. 43 bo : 
(1899), June 17, p. 594; June 24, p. 618; v. 44 (1900), Supplement, March 17, facing p. 258. aA 
Identifying notes by Rogers will be found in each of the respective issues on p. 609, and p. 633, se 
1899. Still other notes that served to verify the outlines of Rogers’ extensive Western trip Cents 
Sas cause thaw or kom, of bis Catomale Ueieatibon to the’ Wedd ioe tae an eek, Taos Mare 
as well as many other Rogers illustrations and writings will be found listed in 19th Century _ Be 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature, 1890-99, (New York, 1944), v. 2, pp. 860-862. ad a 
82. American Art Annual, Washington, v. 28 (1932), p. 416. July, 
33. Rogers, op. cit., p. 188. Both quoted lines above are from this source. 
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mining engineer, in 1876.** After her marriage her life was spent 
almost completely in the West, moving with her husband from one 
mining location to another; first to California, then to Colorado, 
then to Mexico (where on a summer visit she traveled on horseback 
a distance of 250 miles in six days), then to Idaho, and finally back 
to California. Here Mrs. Foote spent nearly a third of her long 
life—she lived to be 91—in the town of Grass Valley. She therefore 
had a more intimate knowledge of the West and its many aspects 
than it was the fortune of most women to possess. 

Her first Western experiences are reported in two articles appear- 
ing in Scribner’s Monthly, both written and illustrated by Mrs. 
Foote, which described the life at the California town of New Alma- 
den—a center of mercury mining—and the coast town of Santa 
Cruz.*5 

As might be expected, homely incidents of life among the Mexican 
and Cornish miners, among the “every-day” residents of a Califor- 
nia coast town, of picturesque and contrasting scenery and surround- 
ings, were the burden of these articles and illustrations. She wrote: 

The East constantly hears of the recklessness, the bad manners, and the 
immorality of the West, just as England hears of all our disgraces, social, 
financial and national; but who can tell the tale of those quiet lives which are 
the life-blood of the country,—its present strength and its hope of the future? 
The tourist sees the sensational side of California—its scenery and its society; 
but it is not all included in the Yo Semite guidebooks and the literature of 
Bret Harte. 


From California, the Footes moved to the lead and silver mining 
camp of the rough and boisterous Colorado town of Leadville. Helen 
Hunt Jackson, the celebrated pleader of the Indian cause, heard 
that Mrs. Foote was there and she and her husband went from 
Denver to pay their respects. 

From Mrs. Foote’s Colorado experiences there followed a number 
of illustrations and three novels.** The first of the Colorado illus- 
trations appeared in “The Camp of the Carbonates,” a factual article 


34. The biographical facts concerning Mrs. Foote come from Who's Who in America, vols 
15 and 21; from Helena DeKay Gilder’s ‘‘Mary Hallock Foote,’’ Bookbuyer, New York, v. 11 
(1894-1895), pp. 338-342; from Arthur B. Foote, a son, and from the public library of Grass 
Valley, Cal., where Mrs. Foote lived for many years. 

35. “‘A California Mining Camp,” Scribner's Monthly, v. 15 (1878), February, pp. 480- 
493 (14 illustrations); ‘“‘A Sea-Port on the Pacific,” ibid., v. 16 (1878), August, pp. 449-460 
(10 illustrations). In the first of these articles, as Mrs. Foote made mention of personal ex- 
periences of the four seasons, her California life undoubtedly began with the spring of 1877. 
Her experiences in Mexico mentioned above were described in a series of three articles in The 
Century Magazine, N. 8. v. 1 (1881-1882), November, pp. 1-14; January, pp. 321-333; 
March, pp. 643-655. 

36. In 1922, Mrs. Foote described her Leadville experiences briefly in two letters to Thomas 
F. Dawson, curator of the State Historical Society of Colorado. These letters were published 
by L. J. Davidson, ‘Letters From Authors,” in The Colorado Magazine, Denver, v. 19 (1942), 
July, pp. 122-125. 
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on Leadville by Ernest Ingersoll published in Scribner’s Monthly" 
Of the 17 illustrations, six were drawn by Mrs. Foote and the remain- 
ing 11 were by J. Harrison Mills, at that time an artist of Denver.*8 

Mrs. Foote’s three novels, all of which appeared serially in The 
Century, used the mining country of central Colorado as a back- 


87. Scribner’s Monthly, v. 18 (1879), October, pp. 801-824. 


38. Mills’ presence in Leadville in connection with the Ingersoll article is noted in the 
Leadville Daily Chronicle, May 29, 1879, p. 1. Mills probably warrants a more extended dis- 
cussion as a Western artist than the mere mention we have given him in the text above. He 
achieved a considerable reputation during his lifetime not only as an artist, but as a poet and 
sculptor as well. Nowhere have I found an adequate account of his life, but through the 
courtesy of Mrs. Carl E. Krebs of the reference department of the Buffalo (N. Y.) Public 
Library, there has been secured a brief autobiograhical account of Mills’ life which he wrote 
several years before his death but which was published posthumously in the Buffalo Erpress, 
November 5, 1916. Since it is not readily accessible and little other biographical information 
on Mills is available, J] have included it in this note. Mills’ autobiography reads: 

“John Harrison Mills, No. 494 Elmwood avenue, Buffalo, painter, sculptor, engraver, illus- 
trator, writer. Born on a farm near Buffalo, on January 11, 1842 

“Began study of art in that city under John Jamison, banknote engraver, in 1857. In sum- 
mer of 1858, to relieve eye strain from over-application, changed to modeling and marble work 
under William Lautz, and continued experiments in color begun at home in childhood. 

“Painted first portraits in Buffalo and Lockport in 1859, under influence and encouragement 
of L. G. Sellstedt and William H. Beard, attempting also landscape and animals in 1860. 

“Enlisted in April, 1861, upon Lincoln’s first call, in 21st regiment, New York State Vol- 
unteer infantry. Portrait of Captain E. L. Hayward, painted in camp at Upton’s Hill after 
first Bull Run, is in hall of Hayward post, G. A. R., in Buffalo. 

“Wounded at second Bull Run, returned to Buffalo on crutches in 1863. Morgenroth, a 
sunrise on a yesterday's battlefield, bought by Dr. Rochester first night of its exhibition at the 
Buffalo Fine Arts Academy, winter of 1864, still in possession of that family. 

“Bronze medal of New York State Agricultural society for best animal painting in oil by 
American artist awarded in 1864 for picture of Hotspur, a Durham short-horn bull, and a 
heifer, Lucille, owned by Ezra Cornell of Ithaca. 

“Bust of Abraham Lincoln from studies before and during the war and while guarding the 
body during the stay in Buffalo, exhibited at Academy, winter of 1865, and copies in plaster 
widely published in the following summer. 

“While publishing Chronicles of the 21st Regiment, a history with illustration of the cam- 
paigns of 1861-2 in Virginia, became regular contributor to the columns of The Buffalo Morn- 
ing Express; made the first illustrations for Mark Twain’s Sketches, engraving them upon 
wood in 1869. 

‘Removed to Denver and Middle Park, Col., in 1872, doing portrait, mountain, hunting, 
animal and figure subjects; also magazine articles with illustrations on wood; among these, 
‘Hunting the Mule Deer,’ in Scribner’s for October, 1878. Taught in Colorado Academy of 
Fine Arts; president of same in 1881-2; same year collected and managed first art exhibition 
in Colorado for the Mining and Industrial exposition, bringing a large number of pictures from 
New York and Philadelphia. 

“Returned east to New York city in 1883. In 1888 elected secretary and manager of the 
New York Art guild, an association organized in 1865 for the protection of artists in their 
relations with exhibition throughout America, it having happened that often through financial 
failure, pictures had to be recovered with trouble and expense. Inaugurated and conducted a 
system of circuit exhibitions; active in same until 1898, but finding time to continue painting 
and modelling, being one of the 67 sculptors having work accepted and exhibited at the World's 
Columbian exhibition, Chicago, 1893. 

“Received the award of prize for eight stanzas on the Battle of Gettysburg, published with 
full page colored illustration in the New York Sunday Herald, on July 8, 1902, the judges being 
Edward Eggleston, Edwin Markham and Daniel E. Sickles, ‘of nearly 1,000 poems submitted. 

“Member American Federation of Arts, Washington, D. C., New York Water Color club, 
Buffalo Society of Artists, Buffalo Guild of Allied Arts and honorary membership of Denver Art 
club, conferred for services to art in the early days of Denver. 

“Works in many private collections, the Albright gallery and Guild of Allied Arts, Buffalo, 
Panama-Pacific, San Francisco, memorial in bronze to 21st regiment; Hutchinson, memorial in 
bronze with portraits in medallion, Central High school; portraits in City hall, Historical Mu- 
seum and Academy of Fine Arts, Buffalo.” 

A somewhat more detailed account of his Colorado life is available in a 16-page letter 
written in March, 1916, and now in the State Historical Society of Colorado, Denver (Accession 
No. 10,184). Mills died in Buffalo on October 23, 1916. Obituaries are given in the Buffalo 
Commercial, October 24, 1916, and Buffalo Express and Buffalo Courier of the same date. 

Additional information bearing on his work as a Western artist will be found in Frank 
Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, October 25, 1873, p. 101, where a Mills illustration ‘Buying 
Outfits for the Mountains and Mines at Denver” is reproduced. Mills also wrote and illustrated 
the article ‘Hunting the Mule-Deer in Colorado,” Scribner’s Monthly, v. 16 (1878), September, 
pp. 610-622. Another article, by Ernest Ingersoll, ““The Heart of Colorado,” Cosmopolitan, v. 5 
(1888), September, pp. 417-435, October, pp. 471-488, was also illustrated in part by Mills. 
Possibly his most important W estern painting (his later reputation was achieved largely as 8 
landscape artist) was “A Frontier Justice of the Peace,”’ which is described in some detail in 
the Rocky Mountain News, Denver, August 27, 1882, p. 
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ground. Only the first, however, The Led-Horse Claim, was illus- 
trated by Mrs. Foote.*® All of these novels were romances and were 
highly popular in their day. Mrs. Foote, in 1922, correctly estimated 
their worth when she stated that they were written “from the 
woman’s point of view, the protected point of view.” Cecil was the 
heroine of her first novel, but “What a silly sort of heroine she 
would seem today [1922]. Yet girls were like that, ‘lots of them’ in 
my time.” # 

Forced from Colorado by ill health, the Footes returned East 
for a year or so, but in 1883 they moved to Idaho, where Mr. Foote 
served as engineer on an irrigation project. The next ten years 
were spent in the “Gem” state.*! 

Here again, as a result of her Idaho life, Mrs. Foote produced 
illustrations, short stories and novels with a local background. Her 
most notable novel of this period was Coeur D’Alene.* 

It was from her Idaho experiences, too, that her most notable con- 
tribution to Western illustration arose. During 1888 and 1889, The 
Century published a series of 11 full-page illustrations, “Pictures of 
the Far West,” each accompanied by a brief note, both by Mrs. 
Foote. 

These illustrations were beautifully engraved woodcuts, for this 
period marks the golden age of American woodcut illustration; 
a period which produced magazine illustrations which have never 
been excelled, and The Century was the leader of its field. By 
title, this notable group of Mrs. Foote’s illustrations included: 

“Looking for Camp.” 

“The Coming of Winter.” 

“The Sheriff’s Posse.” [Reproduced facing this page.] 

“The Orchard Wind-Break.” 

“The Choice of Reuben and Gad.” 


39. The Led-Horse Claim, appeared in five installments in The Century, N. 8S. v. 8 
(1882-1888). Her other novels of Colorado were John Bodewin's Testimony (The Century, 
N. S. v. 9 [1885-1886], six installments) and The Last Assembly Ball (The Century, N. 8. 
v. 15 [1888-1889], two installments, and N. S. v. 16 [1889], two installments). 

40. See Mrs. Foote’s letters referred to in Footnote 36. Literary History of the United 
States (New York, 1948), v. 2, p. 869, mentioned Mrs. Foote in the chapter ‘Western Record 
and Romance” and indicated that although there are fine passages and fine single stories by 
_ Foote, her reputation as a writer is more likely to dwindle with the passage of time than 

revive. 

. For contemporary comment on Mrs. Foote’s popularity as a writer, see Charles F. Lummis’ 

‘The New League for Literature and the West,” The Land of Sunshine, Los Angeles, v. 8 
(1898), April. 

_ 41. The movements of the Footes can be followed with some precision by examining the 

biographical record of Arthur DeWint Foote and Mary Hallock Foote in Who's Who in 
America, v. 15 (1928-1929), p. 788. 
_ 42. Coeur D’Alene, as the name suggests, had an Idaho background. It appeared serially 
in The Century, N. S. v. 25 (1893-1894), three installments, and N. S. v. 26 (1894), one in- 
stallment. All of the novels of Mrs. Foote mentioned in the text were published in book form 
after the serial publication. An extensive list of her novels will be found in the Who’s Who in 
America reference given in Footnote 41. 
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“Cinching Up.” 

“The Irrigating Ditch.” 

“The Last Trip In.” [Reproduced facing p. 240.] 

“Afternoon at a Ranch.” 

“A Pretty Girl in the West.” 

“The Winter-Camp—A Day’s Ride From the Mail.” * 

Of these 11 illustrations, the three that have the greatest appeal 
are “The Coming of Winter,” “The Choice of Reuben and Gad,” and 
“The Last Trip In.” The first depicted a settler’s cabin and the 
family, father, mother and child; in the second, resorting to the use 
of Biblical names, Mrs. Foote showed a small group of settlers 
arriving at the promised land, a mountain valley; and in the third, 
she portrayed wagons reaching the home camp with the final sup- 
plies for the winter’s stay; all scenes which Mrs. Foote had ample 
opportunity to observe. 

Those described so far do not constitute Mrs. Foote’s sole con- 
tributions to Western illustration. There were many others, chiefly 
illustrations for her novels or short stories, of which there were quite 
a number.** Some of these illustrations are of considerable interest, 
however, and one in particular is quite striking, “On the Way to the 
Dance” which accompanied a short story written by Mrs. Foote. 

As far as I have been able to determine, none of Mrs. Foote’s 
original Western sketches are in existence at present. In 1940, Ar- 
thur B. Foote, a son, wrote me that 
Quite a number of her drawings appear in the two volumes Proofs from Scrib- 
ners Monthly and St. Nicholas, published by Scribner’s & Co., 1880, and Selected 
Proofs from Scribner's Monthly and St. Nicholas published by the Century Co. 
in 1881. There are very few original sketches in existence. Most of her draw- 


ings were made directly on the wooden blocks that were engraved, and the 
later ones reproduced by photogravure were not returned by the publishers.‘ 


Mrs. Foote lived for over 30 years in Grass Valley, Cal., but sev- 
eral years before her death on June 25, 1938, she went to live with a 
daughter at Boston, Mass.** 


43. > illustrations appeared in The Century, N. S. v. 15 (1888-1889); N. S. v. 16 
(1889); N. 8S. v. 17 (1889-1890). 


44. = extensive bibliography of Mrs. Foote’s illustrations and writings during the 1890's 
will be found in 19th Century Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature, 1890-99, v. 1, p. 962. 
It should also be pointed out that Mrs. Foote’s illustrations were not all confined to the Western 
scene, for during the 1870’s, 1880’s and 1890's, illustrations of a considerable number of other 
subjects by Mrs. Foote appeared in the periodical literature. For example, another group of 
subjects of which she had first hand knowledge was in John Burroughs’ article ‘‘Picturesquée 
Aspects of Farm Life in New York,” Scribner’s Monthly, v. 17 (1878), November, pp. 41-54. 

45. The Century, N. S. v. 21 (1891), December, p. 201. 


46. Arthur B. Foote to the writer, September 6, 1940. That Mrs. Foote was an accom- 
plished artist on the wood block is borne out by the comment of that severe critic W. J. Linton 
who called her “‘the best of our designers on the wood’; see American Art, Walter Mont- 
gomery (Boston, 1889), v. 1, p. 464. 

47. Information from Jane Whelan, librarian of Grass Valley (Cal.) Free Public Library, 
in a letter to the writer August 23, 1940. 





Gétterdimmerung in Topeka: The Downfall of 
Senator Pomeroy 
Ausert R, KitzHABER 


I 


BOUT seven o’clock in the evening of January 27, 1873, four 

men hurriedly entered room 107 of the Tefft House, Topeka’s 
leading hotel, and carefully locked the door behind them. One of 
these men was Col. Alexander M. York, lawyer, ex-lieutenant colonel 
of the Union army, and state senator from Montgomery county in 
southeastern Kansas. Another was W. A. Johnson, senator from An- 
derson county, who, with York, was in town for the session of the 
legislature which would elect a United States senator from Kansas. 
The other two were B. F. Simpson, attorney, and J. C. Horton, agent 
for the Kansas Pacific Railroad at Lawrence. All were prominent 
in the movement to defeat Samuel Clarke Pomeroy for re-election 
to his senatorial seat in Washington. York, a thin-faced, full- 
bearded man in his middle 30’s, spoke in a low tone for several 
minutes while the others listened carefully. After some discussion, 
an agreement was reached. The men then separated. 

Somewhere around nine or nine-thirty of the same evening York 
returned to the Tefft House. He climbed the stairs to the second 
floor and knocked on the door to Senator Pomeroy’s rooms. The 
door opened slightly. After a short conversation, York went back 
downstairs. He wandered about the town rather aimlessly for sev- 
eral hours, dropping in at various bars, stopping off at an anti- 
Pomeroy meeting for a quarter of an hour, mixing with the crowds 
that jammed Topeka on the eve of the senatorial election. At mid- 
night he again went to the Tefft House and knocked on Pomeroy’s 
door. He could hear subdued voices inside the room. The door was 
partly opened just long enough for a brief exchange of words, then 
York went away. 

In an hour he was there again and this time was admitted. Pome- 
roy was now alone. For nearly two hours they talked earnestly. 
About three o’clock Pomeroy rose from his chair, went to a trunk 
in the corner of the room, unlocked it and took out a package of 
bank notes which he handed to York. York noted that the money 


_ Ausert R. KitzHaser, a native of Iowa, is working for his Ph. D. at the University of 
Washington, Seattle, where he is an associate in English. 
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was secured with a paper band just as it had come from the bank; 
on the band was a cashier’s notation indicating that the bundle con- 
tained $1,000. The senator then took out his wallet and counted 
another $1,000 in 50 and 100 dollar greenbacks into York’s hand. No 
receipt was asked for or given. After a few more remarks, they 
separated. York returned to his own hotel and went into W. A. John- 
son’s room, which adjoined his. He sat by the stove a few minutes, 
since his own fire had gone out. Johnson, who had been asleep, 
roused himself and looked up. York pulled out the money he had 
just got, held it up briefly for Johnson to see, then left. He made 
his way to the bar of the Tefft House but found it deserted. Climb- 
ing onto the bar counter, he stretched himself out and slept there 
till daylight. 

During the next day he unexpectedly moved from his hotel to 
rooms in a private boarding house. He attended the first balloting 
for United States senator at the state house and cast his vote for 
D. P. Lowe. At five minutes to four that afternoon he went to the 
room of Col. T. B. Eldridge in the Tefft House. The only person 
there was the colonel’s brother, who left immediately after York 
entered. York, tired after so little sleep the night before, lay down 
on the bed in his overcoat. Shortly after four, Pomeroy entered from 
the hall and at once took from his pocket a parcel wrapped in brown 
paper and tied with twine. He handed it to York, with the remark 
that it contained $5,000. Again no receipt was given for the money. 

A little before ten o’clock the next morning, Wednesday, Johnson 
stopped in at York’s rooms. After York had shown him the $7,000 
he had got from Pomeroy, Johnson went on to the ten o’clock meet- 
ing of the senate. York followed about 11:30. Both houses of the 
legislature were to meet in joint convention at noon to take the 
second ballot for United States senator. The floor of the conven- 
tion was crowded, not only with the members of the legislature but 
with lobbyists as well, who were admitted to the floor during ses- 
sions. These men were busily engaged, moving about among the 
legislators and talking with them in confidential tones. At 12 sharp 
the convention was called to order. The members quickly took 
their seats; the lobbyists jammed the aisles. 

The reading of the senate and house journals occupied the first 
few minutes of the session, then Senator Guerin of Bourbon county 
made an attempt to have the lobbyists cleared out. Voted down on 
this, he proceeded to place in nomination John J. Ingalls, candidate 
of the anti-Pomeroy forces. Guerin was followed on the floor by 
Judge Nathan Price of Doniphan county, who nominated Pomeroy. 
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But before a seconding speech could be made, York rose to a ques- 
tion of privilege and was at once given the floor, as if by pre- 
arrangement. 

“Mr. President and gentlemen of the joint convention,” he began, 
“before I place any gentleman in nomination I desire to make a 
brief statement.” 1 York seemed agitated and had some trouble con- 
trolling his voice. The house, sensing something unusual in his man- 
ner, quieted down. He continued: 

I visited Mr. Pomeroy’s room, in the dark and secret recesses of the Tefft 
House, on Monday night, and at that interview my vote was bargained for, 
for a consideration of $8000; two thousand dollars of which were paid to me 
on that evening, five thousand dollars the next afternoon, and a promise of the 
additional one thousand when my vote had been cast in his favor. I now, in 
the presence of this honorable body, hand over the amount of $7000 just as I 
received it, and ask that it be counted by the Secretary. 

As York strode to the chief clerk’s desk where he placed the money, 
a murmur arose in the room; it was noted that the faces of many 
men who had been anti-Pomeroy before the election and who had 
since defected to the senator’s side looked distinctly uneasy. As 
York resumed his speech, complete silence fell again. “I ask, Mr. 
President, that the money be used to defray the expenses of prosecut- 
ing the investigation of 8. C. Pomeroy for bribery and corruption.” ? 

York then said he realized he was a disgraced man for having thus 
betrayed a trust reposed in him by a fellow man; but he had done it, 
he said, “to save my State from sinking still deeper into the quick- 
sands of corruption in which her once fair fame is already almost 
swallowed up.” Then he placed his dilemma before the convention, 
asking whether he was now in honor bound to vote for Pomeroy 
(Cries of “No!” “No!” “D—n Pomeroy and his money!”) “I ask 
you if I am in your minds a disgraced man?” (Cries of “No!” “No!” 
“You did right!”) Thus encouraged, York concluded his speech with 
& peroration which came close to starting a riot: 

I have an aged parent whose life has been spared to bless me with her 
love and her approval of the conduct of my life. I have a wife and little ones 
to whom I hope to bequeath a name which, however obscure, they may have 
no reason to blush to hear pronounced. Yet this corrupt old man comes to me 
and makes a bargain for my soul, and makes me a proposition which, if ac- 
cepted in the faith and spirit in which it is offered, will make my children go 
through life with hung heads and burning cheeks at even mention of the name 


of him who begot them. Earth has no infamy more damnable than corrup- 
tion ; 


And, he added, no criminal is more despicable than he who corrupts 


1. Senate Report, No. 523, 42 Cong., 3 Sess. (1872-1873), p. 156. 
2. D. W. Wilder, The Annals of Kansas (Topeka, 1875), p. 606. 
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the people’s representatives for selfish ends. Then, throwing his arms 
in the air, he swore before “the Almighty Ruler of the Universe” 
that all he had said was God’s truth. 

As soon as he had finished, the uproar broke out. The whole house 
leaped to its feet and commenced shouting. Some of Pomeroy’s men, 
wearing desperate expressions, were fighting their way through the 
mob to hold emergency conferences. Others stood on their desks, 
yelling for the floor; the York forces howled them down. Lobbyists 
and members were so thoroughly mixed that it was impossible now 
to distinguish them. It was remarked, however, that the presiding 
officer of the convention, Lieutenant Governor Stover, an anti- 
Pomeroy man, sat placidly at his desk wearing a pleased expression 
and doing nothing to restore order. 

Finally Judge Nathan Price, who had nominated Pomeroy, man- 
aged to be recognized by the chair and moved for an adjournment 
till five o’clock to give Pomeroy a chance to defend himself. York 
bitterly opposed this, saying it would give the Pomeroy forces time 
to reorganize their strength and pick a candidate who would be 
Pomeroy’s tool. Peculiarly, although Pomeroy’s headquarters at the 
Tefft House were only a ten-minute walk away, none of his friends 
thought to bring him at once to the state house to defend himself in 
person. After a good deal of pretty abusive debate, the ballot was 
finally taken about two o’clock, nearly two hours after York had 
made his disclosure. Ingalls was elected almost unanimously. 
Pomeroy, though 50 men had voted for him the day before, got not 
a single vote. 


II 


This was the background of one of the most celebrated political 
scandals of the 1870’s—the golden age of political boondoggling. 
Both sides subsequently agreed on the events just related. Pomeroy 
admitted that York had called on him, that he had given York 
$2,000 Monday night and $5,000 the next afternoon. And what 
happened at the joint convention was pretty much beyond dispute. 
The only thing that was in doubt was the purpose for which the 
money had been paid. The matter was finally carried to the floor of 
the United States senate, where a committee of investigation was 
appointed. The case aroused great interest throughout the country. 
For weeks it held the front pages of the newspapers. Later in the 
same year Mark Twain put it in The Gilded Age, where it was im- 
mediately recognized, and made it the climax of his attack on the 


8. New York Tribune, February 3, 1873, p. 2. 
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corruption of the Reconstruction congress. One reason why it gained 
so much attention was undoubtedly the dramatic—or melodramatic 
—way the exposure had been made. But more important, the case 
was a perfect illustration of the workings of politics under the Grant 
administration. 

Dissatisfaction with congress was universal. Newspapers were 
constantly filled with charges of corruption, with investigations, with 
impeachments. At the time the Pomeroy story was running in the 
New York Tribune, it shared the front page with the Credit Mobilier 
investigations and with accounts of the deals of the Tweed Ring. 
At the same time the Chicago Tribune listed by name 12 United 
States senators whose seats had been bought and added that “these 
are only those who have been found out.” * In the Forty-first con- 
gress a house committee had recommended that Rep. B. F. 
Whittemore be expelled for selling appointments to West Point and 
Annapolis. In 1869 a house report had been made on election frauds 
in New York state in which 50,000 fraudulent votes were said to 
have been cast—thousands of aliens had been illegally naturalized 
and allowed to vote, and the sound old device of “repeating” had 
been widely used. At the time of the Pomeroy investigation, both 
house and senate were investigating the Credit Mobilier scandal as 
it affected their respective members. Thirty-seven members of the 
Missouri legislature had preferred charges of vote buying against 
Sen. Louis V. Bogy of that state. Sen. Powell Clayton of Arkansas, 
an old Kansas man, was the subject of a 407-page investigation on 
charges of election fraud. Sen. Alexander Caldwell, who with Pome- 
roy represented Kansas, had been investigated for buying votes at 
his election in 1871. 

These are representative instances, by no means a complete cata- 
log. And there were dozens of other deals that were public knowl- 
edge but which never reached the stage of formal investigation—for 
instance, Senator Nye of Nevada accepting $50,000 from his suc- 
cessor, Jones, and agreeing not to run against him for re-election. 
The Boston Post remarked that “the oaths of Congressmen have 
sadly depreciated in value,” and “a lapse of memory in regard to 
all matters involving the transfer of money is so general as to sug- 
gest caution in trusting any individual recollection unsupported by a 
memorandum book.” 5 When Caldwell of Kansas chose to make his 
denial of fraud charges on his honor as a senator instead of on his 
oath, the New York Tribune commented, “We regret to say that 


4. Ibid., February 19, 1873, p. 5. 
5. Ibid., March 1, 1873, p. 7. 
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the honor of a Senator does not rate high in the market this year.” ¢ 
When the house of representatives passed at this time a bill deny- 
ing promotion to army officers guilty of intemperate drinking, the 
Tribune asked: “. . . is the House just now in a fit frame of 
mind to enact moral obligations for anybody?” * 

The only version of the Pomeroy case now familiar to most people 
is that contained in Twain’s The Gilded Age. Far from being ex- 
aggerated, this account, savage though it is, actually does not do full 
justice to the case. The senator and his troubles need to be drawn 
full length to be properly appreciated. 

Pomeroy had been in the senate since 1861, immediately after 
Kansas had been admitted as a state. He had been in the public 
consciousness like a sandbur from the time he assumed his seat. The 
press generally regarded him as a smooth old scoundrel and con- 
summate hypocrite. Yet even York, his bitterest enemy, admitted 
under oath that he had done much good for Kansas in the way of 
getting things for the state—grants of public lands for schools, for 
railroads and pork-barrel measures generally. But York deplored 
his moral influence on Kansas politics. George W. Glick, Pomeroy’s 
attorney for many years, said, after the senator’s death, that he 
was a “good man; honest, kind-hearted, and generous to a fault. 
He was loyal to his friends and to Kansas, and did more for Kansas 
in her early days, and for her people in the early ’60’s, than any 
other man who lived within her borders.”® But Samuel J. Craw- 
ford, an early governor of Kansas (1865-1868), wrote in his rem- 
iniscences that whereas Caldwell “regarded the members of the 
Legislature as so many cattle to be purchased on the open market, 
branded and yoked up for his personal use,” Pomeroy on the other 
hand “looked upon them as so many sheep in the shambles, from 
which he could make his choice, pay his money, and go on his way 
rejoicing.” 1° 

A few days before the 1873 election, Senator Harlan of Iowa 
had written a letter of character for Pomeroy’s use in the campaign. 
“Those who know him intimately and well,” wrote Harlan, “believe 
him to be one of the truest and purest of our public men, as they 
know him to be one of the most generous. His benefactions have 
made hundreds of worthy families rejoice. Those who ought to 


6. Ibid., February 6, 1873, p. 4. 

7. Ibid., February 20, 1873, p. 4. 

8. An article of mine showing in detail the extent to which Twain used the Pomeroy case 
in The Gilded Age will appear in a forthcoming issue of Modern Language Quarterly, Seattle. 

9. George W. Glick, “The Drought of 1860,’’ Kansas Historical Collections, Topeka, v. 9 
(1905-1906), p. 485. 

10. Samuel J. Crawford, Kansas in the Sixties (Chicago, 1911), p. 348. 
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know him thoroughly regard him as singularly unselfish, caring only 
for money as he can use it, not to aggrandize himself, but to accom- 
plish some good.” When the New York Tribune printed this letter 
shortly after York’s exposure, it added caustically that Pomeroy’s 
ideas of “good” were probably like those of Oakes Ames, when he 
gave out shares of Credit Mobilier stock to members of congress 
“where it would do the most good.”74 Other uncharitable people 
recalled that Senator Harlan was, with Pomeroy, Schuyler Colfax 
and a few others, among the group that were ironically referred to 
as the “Christian Statesmen.” And Harlan’s senate seat was one of 
those mentioned by the Chicago Tribune as having been bought. 

Both York and Pomeroy were Republicans. But the issue in Kan- 
sas in the early 1870’s was not one of party membership but of atti- 
tude toward Pomeroy. The members of congress from Kansas were 
opposed to him, and one, S. A. Cobb, testified against him at the 
senate investigation. During the election campaign in Topeka in 
1873 the Pomeroy supporters set up their own caucus, while the 
opposition as soon as they got to town organized an “anti-Pomeroy 
caucus.” York was secretary of this group. 

Unsavory rumors were current in Topeka about Pomeroy’s doings, 
not only about vote buying and stealing of public funds, but about 
moral lapses that were not becoming to a “Christian Statesman.” 
Handbills were passed out accusing Pomeroy of having had immoral 
relations with a certain woman of Baltimore named Alice Caton, 
and of then trying to buy her off by writing letters to the Treasury 
Department in Washington asking that she be given a sinecure. 
During the senate investigation, one of the defense witnesses told 
of going to see Pomeroy about these reports before the election. 
Pomeroy picked up a piece of paper from the table and said (prophet- 
ically, as it turned out), “If I go back to the United States Senate 
I shall go back as clear as that sheet of paper or I shall not return at 
all.” 12 

Whether these rumors were true or not, Pomeroy had set himself 
up as a champion of religion and temperance, so that his known polit- 
ical defections sometimes led to a low suspicion that these professions 
of godliness were perhaps not wholly sincere. He looked godly 
enough, however. He was of middle height, portly enough to appear 
dignified, and had a broad beneficent face. His eves had a bland, 
kindly look about them, and his mouth was set in a sort of serene 
half-smile, as though he had just pronounced grace before a seven- 


11. New York Tribune, February 1, 1873, p. 7. 
12. Senate Report, No. 528, p. 128. 
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course dinner. He wore a beard of comfortable dimensions, full 
but for a shaven upper lip. The hair that ringed the sides and back 
of his bald head fell to his collar in saintly gray ringlets. He em- 
ployed as his receptionist one J. D. Liggett, who, before he entered 
Pomeroy’s employ, had been pastor of the First Congregational 
Church in Leavenworth for 11 years. The senator was a tireless 
friend of Bible classes, Sunday schools and the benighted heathen. 
As for liquor, throughout his 12 years in the senate he introduced a 
continuous stream of temperance bills. During the investigation of 
his re-election in 1867, D. R. Anthony, a Leavenworth editor, tes- 
tified that Pomeroy had told him his campaign had cost a great 
deal of money, and that the chief item was the hotel bill, which ran 
into many thousands of dollars. 

Question. Did he explain how his hotel bill came to cost him so much 
money? 

Answer. I think he said he was paying the bills of his friends who were 
there at the hotel. 

Question. He did not treat any, did he? 

Answer. I guess he did. I always thought the Senator played the dodge on 
that; he got John Martin to furnish the whiskey, and I always supposed that 
he paid the bills, although I could not swear to that; it was done quietly at 
one side. 

Question [by Mr. Pomeroy]. Mr. Anthony does not mean to say that any 
was drunk in my presence? 

Answer. O,no. I could swear that I was invited by Colonel Martin several 
times, and very good liquors they were.13 

The views of Pomeroy’s opposition just before the election of 1873 
were suggested by a witness at the investigation who quoted B. F. 
Simpson. When asked what he thought of the senatorial question, 
Simpson had said “they would beat the old son of a bitch this 
time.” 14 

III 


Samuel Clarke Pomeroy was born in Southampton, Mass., in 1816, 
and was descended from Puritan ancestors who had come to Amer- 
ica from England in 1630. He entered Amherst College in 1836, but 
withdrew a short time afterwards. A little later he was in Onondaga 
county, New York, teaching school and engaging in business on the 
side. After four years he returned to Southampton and in 1842 
joined the Liberty party, holding a number of local offices and serv- 
ing in the general court in 1852. Also in 1852 he was elected to the 
Massachusetts legislature on the Liberty party ticket. 


13. Appendiz to the Congressional Globe, 42 Cong., 2 Sess. (1871-1872), p. 611. 
14. Senate Report, No. 523, p. 160. 
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It was in 1854, however, that he began to hit his stride. From this 
year on, he seemed to gravitate toward jobs that afforded peculiar 
opportunities. In this year he was appointed financial agent for the 
New England Emigrant Aid Company. When the second group of 
emigrants left in the autumn for Kansas he went with them, settling 
first in Lawrence and finally in Atchison. Some $100,000 of the com- 
pany’s funds passed through Pomeroy’s hands, and when the com- 
pany dissolved there seemed to be some uncertainty over where the 
money had passed to. William H. Carruth, writing some 40 years 
later of the history of the company, was able to account for all but 
$88,000 and suggested that a depression in 1858 shrank the value of 
the money by some 80 percent. He added, however, that just as 
Wild Bill Hickock was reckless with firearms, “Mr. Pomeroy was 
reckless with drafts.” The books of the company record drafts in 
profusion, but there is nothing to show what a great many of them 
were drawn for.'5 

Pomeroy, as befitted a good New Englander of religious persua- 
sion, was an outspoken Free-Soil man. Because of the local emi- 
nence he had gained as agent of the Emigrant Aid Company, he was 
named chairman of a committee to defend Lawrence against the 
armed incursions from Missouri in the border troubles of 1856. While 
John Brown and his relief force were still on the way to Lawrence, 
however, the antiabolitionists moved in 800 strong, mounted brass 
cannon in a commanding position and proceeded on May 21 to sack 
the town. The defense committee was not in sight. A member of 
Brown’s party, which arrived the next day, later wrote that the com- 
mittee had “buried their guns and rifles, and were ready for any- 
thing to keep up the speculation in Lawrence town lots.” 2 

But Pomeroy’s eminence continued to grow. He was mayor of 
Atchison in 1858-1859, and took a leading part in the organization 
of the Republican party in Kansas in those years. When a prolonged 
drought resulted in the famine of 1859-1860, Pomeroy was ap- 
pointed head of the committee to distribute relief supplies that came 
pouring in from nearly every Free state. When it was first suggested 
to Pomeroy that he take the post, his friend George W. Glick reports 
that he said: “. . . I mean to be a candidate for the United 
States senate. If any money is raised for these people here, and you 
mix me up in it, it will kill my political prospects. They will accuse 
me of stealing the relief funds.” However, he overcame these selfish 


15. William H. Carruth, “The New England Emigrant Aid Company As an Investment 
Society,” Kansas Historical Collections, v. 6 (1897-1900), pp. 94, 95. 


16. August - “With John Brown in Kansas,’’ Kansas Historical Collections, v. 8 
(1903-1904), p. 278 
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scruples and, according to Glick, “was willing to risk his reputation 
for the good of the people.” 17 For about five months, beginning in 
November, 1860, Pomeroy headed the territorial relief committee 
and distributed something like eight million pounds of provisions 
and seeds, besides clothing and medicine. Large gifts of money were 
sent the committee, the New York state legislature voting $50,000 
for the drought victims, and numerous other Northern and Eastern 
states sending smaller sums. Again, at the end of the job there was 
talk of miscarriage of funds, and of relief supplies being given in 
largest amounts to those with useful political connections. When 
Pomeroy finally quit, the other members of the committee found it 
desirable to issue a resolution commending him for his “ability, 
integrity, and impartiality” in spite of “the assaults that have been 
made upon him.” ?® An interesting by-product of Pomeroy’s efforts 
that winter was some useful advertising. Relief supplies that were 
sacked, such as corn and beans, had “S. C. Pomeroy, Atchison,” 
marked in large letters across each sack. Since cloth of any sort 
was hard to come by, Kansas wives often made these sacks up into 
men’s pants. A considerable part of the male population that winter 
was wearing pants with Pomeroy’s name on the seat or running 
down the legs. 

On January 29, 1861, Buchanan signed the bill admitting Kansas 
as a state. On April 4 the new legislature elected Pomeroy as one of 
Kansas’ first two United States senators. His election came as a con- 
siderable surprise, since it had not been thought he was popular 
enough to gain the office. There were consequently some rumors of 
vote buying. David E. Ballard, a member of that first legislature, 
wrote many years later that there had been a good deal of vote solic- 
iting in the ten days preceding the election. He was himself sup- 
porting another candidate, but remarked that “Pomeroy had some 
awful good men working in his interests.” During the distribution of 
relief Ballard’s district had not fared very well until Ballard him- 
self, known to be active in politics, ordered supplies in his own name 
from Pomeroy. During the pre-election canvass, therefore, he was 
pressed to show his gratitude by switching to Pomeroy. When he 
declined, Pomeroy himself sent for Ballard to visit him. While 
Pomeroy urged Ballard to remember the aid that had been given his 
people, a fellow ran in “all out of breath, to report that he could not 
get a certain man for less than ————— dollars. Whether it was 
supposed I was on the market for money I do not know, but after 


17. Glick, loc. cit., p. 482. 
18. Ibid., p. 484. 
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that I could not have been pulled into the Pomeroy camp with oxen 
and log-chains.” ?® It is interesting also that later in the year a 
scandal broke involving a fraud in the sale of state bonds. The gov- 
ernor, the secretary of state, and the state auditor were all im- 
peached, and Pomeroy’s name entered rather obscurely into the 
testimony. In the course of the proceedings, the attorney general 
said: “The people of the State will gratefully accept, and at the 
same time earnestly insist upon, a full explanation of Mr. Pomeroy’s 
connexion with this transaction.” 7° 

During his first term in the senate Pomeroy distinguished himself 
by his friendly attitude toward subsidies of whatever sort for what- 
ever purpose—he became known as “Subsidy” Pomeroy—and by 
his opposition to Lincoln’s administration. In the campaign of 1864 
he wrote a widely read campaign document known as the “Pomeroy 
Circular” urging the candidacy of Salmon P. Chase for President and 
attacking Lincoln. His efforts were hampered not only because he 
had not consulted Chase about it in advance, but also because the 
movement lacked any popular support. It soon collapsed. 

On January 23, 1867, Pomeroy was triumphantly re-elected to 
the senate. On February 9 the Kansas legislature voted to investi- 
gate the election for fraud and bribery. On February 25 an inves- 
tigating committee of the legislature reported: 

And while this testimony is not sufficient of itself to authorize your Com- 
mittee to make special recommendation for definite action on the part of the 
Senate, they here record their convictions that money has been used for the 
base purposes of influencing members of the Legislature to disregard the wishes 
of their constituents, and to vote as money dictated, and regret their failure 
to procure the evidence necessary to demonstrate the facts to the people of the 
State.21 

Besides the suspicion of vote buying, there was another deal made 
during this election that gained public notice. Pomeroy and Sidney 
Clarke, a candidate for congress, had jointly paid $1,000 to M. W. 
Reynolds, publisher of the Lawrence Journal, to support them in 
their campaigns. They gave Reynolds notes for $2,000 more, and 
Pomeroy gave him another $250 in cash. When Clarke and Pomeroy 
failed to come through with the promised $2,000, Reynolds was un- 
kind enough to sue. The case at first went against him, but he then 
prepared to submit it to the state supreme court. Suddenly the suit 
was dropped without explanation, and shortly thereafter Reynolds 


19. David E. Ballard, “The First State Legislature,"’ Kansas Historical Collections, v. 10 
(1907-1908), pp. 234, 235. 


20. Wilder, op. cit., pp. 318, 314, 317-319. 
21. Ibid., pp. 458, 459. 
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was unexpectedly appointed receiver of the land office at Neodesha. 
Mr. Pomeroy headed the senate committee on public lands.” 

On February 24, 1872, the Kansas legislature, while censuring the 
election of Alexander Caldwell to the senate in 1871, stated again 
their thorough conviction that Pomeroy in 1867 had used money 
“in a large amount and in a corrupt and criminal way.” ** As a re- 
sult of this report, the United States senate was finally forced to do 
something about the charges. An investigation of Pomeroy’s elec- 
tion in 1867 and Caldwell’s in 1871 was authorized.* The investiga- 
tion, however, came so near the summer recess that only Pomeroy’s 
case was considered, Caldwell’s being deferred till the congress 
should meet again in the fall. On June 8 the investigating com- 
mittee reported that it found nothing sufficient to justify the charges 
made against Senator Pomeroy and therefore asked to be discharged 
from further consideration of the matter. 

A last item, before returning to the grand climax of Pomeroy’s 
career, is interesting if only because it reverses what seems by 1867 
to have been the natural order of things. Pomeroy, instead of being 
accused once more of buying votes, was said to have offered to sell 
his vote—to Andrew Johnson in the impeachment trial. Thurlow 
Weed and Edmund Cooper, Johnson’s private secretary, were said 
to have believed a letter containing this proposal was genuine. 
Pomeroy declared it was forged by a Mr. Luce.** It is only fair to 
add that Johnson’s biographers do not seem to have taken note of it. 
And when it came time during the trial for Pomeroy to state his 
opinion of Johnson’s guilt or innocence, he declared, after some 
pages of very select rhetoric, that “I cannot shut my eyes to the 
crimes and misdemeanors charged, and proved also, in this the 

22. A man of Mr. Pomeroy’s special talents could hardly have asked for representation on 
more useful committees. Besides being chairman of the committee on public lands (a bonanza 
in those days), he sat also on the committees for territories, manufactures, post offices and 


post roads, pensions and claims. The last two of these were doing an enormous business in 
the years following the Civil War. 


23. Wilder, op cit., pp. 570, 571. 


24. On March 5, 1872, when both Pomeroy and Caldwell were hourly expecting the er- 
rival of a demand from the Kansas legislature that the senate investigate their elections, Cald- 
well rose on the floor of the senate and delivered himself of a bit of prose that deserves some- 
thing better than its forgotten grave in the Congressional Globe: ‘‘My character has been 
unjustly, cruelly, outrageously assailed. The foulest scandals of the street have been gathered 
up and scattered broadcast over the country. I simply desire to say to the Senate now that 
I shrink from no scrutiny. Sir, I hurl back these charges with scorn and indignation, and I 
have nothing but contempt for the mean, mercenary, and despicable motives which prompted 
them. No living man can confront me and say that I have ever done aught to warrant these 
assaults.” (Congressional Globe, 42 Cong., 2 Sess. [1871-1872], Pt. 2, p. 1410.) On February 
17, 1873, the day the Pomeroy investigation opened, the committee which had been investi- 
gating Caldwell’s election submitted a report declaring that Caldwell had not been legally 
elected. A month later he resigned his seat in order to avoid being formally expelled. 


25. Wilder, op. cit., p. 484. 
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eleventh article of impeachment; and with uplifted hand and heart 
I declare my belief to be that the President is guilty!” ** 


IV 


The tumult York had raised in the joint convention that afternoon 
continued unbrokenly for more than an hour and a half. As soon 
as the motions for a recess had been defeated, A. H. Horton, Pom- 
eroy’s attorney at that time, went immediately to the Tefft House 
to break the news to “the old man.” Almost at once, Pomeroy left 
the hotel and removed to a private house where he would enjoy more 
seclusion. According to Horton’s testimony during the senate in- 
vestigation, many of Pomeroy’s friends wanted him to make a pub- 
lic denial of having given York money, “because, they said, nobody 
would believe York if he [Pomeroy] denied it.” But Pomeroy re- 
fused. He stood on a principle of the most admirable kind: “ ‘I will 
tell the exact truth; Mr. York has taken the advantage and abused 
my confidence, but I cannot tell anything but what actually oc- 
curred.’” 27 He admitted, in short, that the money had changed 
hands, but he did not reveal at that time, at least publicly, the pur- 
pose for which he later insisted he had given the $7,000 to York. 


That evening he was arrested and charged with bribery under state 
law. 


Right after the election the Topeka Commonwealth, which had 
been vociferously pro-Pomeroy until that moment, printed an edito- 
rial that showed the paper, like the 50 men who had voted for 
Pomeroy on the first ballot, had suffered a sudden change of heart: 
“During the delivery of this astounding address [York’s] 
the audience was deathly still. Every word fell with a thrill on the 
senses of the packed and spell-bound throng like the dull and star- 
tling thud of clods on a coffin. In that coffin reposed the remains of 
the corruption that since the organization of the state has sat 
perched upon its back like the Old Man of the Sea.” 7° The New 
York Tribune gave the election the lead spot on page 1 with the 
headline: “Senator Pomeroy’s Downfall. His Corruption Over- 
whelmingly Exposed.” The story, datelined Topeka, began: “Light 
has at last dawned in Kansas!” and went on to say that for two 


26. “Opinion of Mr. Senator Pomeroy,”’ Trial of Andrew Johnson . . . (published by 
order of the senate, Washington, D. C., 1868), v. 3, p. 347. The 11th article of impeachment 
centered around Johnson’s disrespect for congress—his arguing that, since it did not represent 
all the states (members from some of the former Confederate states not having been seated), 
it was not lawfully constituted and therefore its laws were not binding, specifically the Tenure 
of Office act. 

27. Senate Report, No. 528, p. 232. 


28. Wilder, op. cit., p. 606. 
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weeks Pomeroy had kept a lobby in Topeka at a cost of “not less 
than $1500 a day, and has spent probably $100,000 in the cam- 
paign.” °® 

Perhaps the sprightliest comment on the exposure was a letter to 
the editor of the Tribune, which the paper obligingly made room for 
on page 1. It was entitled “The Epic of Topeka” and was signed 
with the pseudonym “J. Hawker.” 

Sir: I never made a poem before in my life, but on reading in The Tribune 
this morning the joyful news of the fall of our old friend Pomeroy in Kansas, 
I found prose utterly inadequate to the expression of my emotions, and burst 
forth in the following lines, which strike me as evincing great promise: 

The subject of this sonnet 
Is a Senator called Pom, 
Who in the public pudding 
Put a long and crooked thumb, 
And from the same extracted 
A plump and precious plum— 
The truth is he had realized 
A very tidy sum ;— 
But while he cried ‘Eureka’ 
He found his hour had come, 
They scooped him at Topeka— 
This injudicious Pom. 

Whatever compensation you may think these verses are worth you may 
send to Senator York, who by this time probably regrets his $7,000 and feels 
forlorn.3°® 

The day after the election a Topeka dispatch to the Tribune 

announced that Pomeroy would make a public statement regarding 
York’s charges when his trial came up. The trial was set for Jan- 
uary 31, but, the dispatch continued, it would probably be post- 
poned because of the senator’s illness.* The trial was postponed— 
many, many times, in fact—but on February 1 the Atchison 
Champion in Pomeroy’s home town printed a letter which Pomeroy 
had written the editor: 
Dear Sir: When you left Topeka I told you I would employ my first leisure 
in detailing to you for the public the precise nature of the malicious conspiracy 
organized for my defeat; but since the parties to this conspiracy have sum- 
moned me before the court to answer their charge—that is to say, before the 
judicial tribunal—I too am desirous and even anxious to appear and have a 
full investigation and verdict unbiased. I only ask a suspension of public judg- 
ment until a fair hearing can be had in the courts. The verdict will decide who 
has committed crime, and the measure of the guilty.32 


29. New York Tribune, January 30, 1873, p. 1. 
830. Ibid., January $1, 1873, p. 1. 

81. Ibid., p. 1. 

32. Ibid., February 8, 1878, p. 2. 
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The New York Tribune, when it reprinted this letter, remarked that 
it was hard to see what possible defense Pomeroy could make for 
himself—“the whole transaction is so entirely in keeping with his 
reputation that the only matter for surprise is that he was caught 
at last.” %8 

A few days later the Tribune printed a rather long editorial on 
Pomeroy’s character. It is interesting to compare this crude esti- 
mate by a layman with the more refined conclusions of the senate 
investigating committee a few weeks later. Pomeroy, said the 
Tribune, 
was always more or less grotesque. He has made money from his youth up. 
The beans of the charitable paid tribute to him in the famine days. The seed- 
corn of the founders of his State was grist to him. In Washington he thrived 
and prospered beyond his kind. His portly form seemed nourished by subsidies 
and commissions. He thoroughly enjoyed life, and looked with comfortable 
contempt on rough rascals like Jim Lane 34 who drank whiskey and spent all 
they stole. Everybody . . . knew his thrifty ways and smiled in the in- 
dulgent way that honest worldlings have, over the wickedness of the prudent. 
Probably no one . . . ever regarded seriously the comedy of temperanc: 
and religion which was part of his system. So there is more amusement than 
surprise or regret over his downfall. 
Concerning Pomeroy’s statement that he could explain everything 
satisfactorily, the Tribune concluded: “He cannot damage himself 
so much as a better man would do, for he has nothing but his old 
burlesque character to lose. He still has plenty of money and 
friends enough of the kind that money buys. . . . we rejoice 

that no one worse than he can be sent to fill his place.” * 

Apparently Pomeroy did not stay long in Kansas after the elec- 
tion. Having got his trial postponed, he headed for Washington 
and purification. On the third of February the Tribune reported 
that he had been heard from at Chicago on his way East, and that, 
contrary to reports which had been circulating, he apparently had 
not become insane, nor was he so ill that hope for his life had been 
abandoned.** On February 7, a Washington dispatch to the Trib- 
une said that Pomeroy had been in the capital about a week *7 pre- 
paring a statement to read to the senate.** 


33. Ibid., p. 4. 


34. James H. Lane was elected with Pomeroy in 1861 as one of the state's first two sen- 
ators. 


35. New York Tribune, February 7, 1873, p. 4. 
36. Ibid., February 3, 1873, p. 1. 


37. The train trip from Kansas to Washington in 1873 took three days. More probably, 
Pomeroy had been in Washington three or four days by February 7 


38. New York Tribune, February 8, 1873, p. 1. 
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Meanwhile the senator was getting some badly needed support 

from another newspaper, the Washington Chronicle—the paper 
Mark Twain in the Gilded Age refers to as the Washington Daily 
Love-Feast, run by “Brother Balaam” (Senator Harlan, of Iowa), 
The Chronicle happily chanced upon a point that was to be made 
the keystone of Pomeroy’s defense in the coming investigation: 
York had betrayed Mr. Pomeroy, hence he was an “informer, stool- 
pigeon, and spy.” 
No honorable man would consent to enter into a conspiracy to tempt, seduce, 
and betray another. Whatever may be established as to Mr. Pomeroy, with 
one consent men will avoid Mr. York as a leprous scoundrel, whose touch is 
contamination. Indeed, the impression will instinctively rise in the mind of 
every honest man that York was paid a higher price than he claims to have 
been offered by Pomeroy by some other interested party.39 

Finally, on February 10 Senator Pomeroy addressed his brother 
senators, reading from a carefully prepared manuscript—how care- 
fully was to become apparent a few days later. Having been in 
Washington only about a week he began: “I embrace the first op- 
portunity, after being able to reach my seat in the Senate. bs 
And then he took note of the malicious charges that had been made 
against him: 

Upon the subject-matter of that act of villainy, unparalleled in wickedness, my 
lips have heretofore been sealed, for the want of a proper place and oppor- 
tunity to speak. I now propose to break this silence. 

I publicly deny the truth of each and every charge of bribery and 

corruption made by the chief instigator of this conspiracy, or by whomsoever 
made. I deny each and every statement imputing to me any act inconsistent 
with moral rectitude and correct conduct, and declare all such statements to 
be totally, absolutely, and wickedly false. 
He then proposed a resolution to authorize the creation of a com- 
mittee—containing, to insure fairness to the public, Democrats as 
well as Republicans—to investigate these charges brought against 
him by Col. A. M. York.*° The resolution was, of course, accepted 
and a committee of five appointed: F. T. Frelinghuysen, Republi- 
can from New Jersey, chairman; William A. Buckingham, Republi- 
can from Connecticut; Allen G. Thurman, Democrat from Ohio; 
James L. Alcorn, Republican from Mississippi, and George Vickers, 
Democrat from Maryland. 

The New York Tribune observed in an editorial on the matter 
that the committee was sufficiently able to insure a thorough in- 
vestigation “if that be possible”; but it added that most of the 


89. Ibid., p. 5. 
40. Congressional Globe, 42 Cong., 3 Sess. (1872-1873), Pt. 2, pp. 1214, 1215. 
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committee, regardless of party, were friends of Pomeroy. The T'rib- 
une was more concerned with the element of time. The congress 
was to end on March 3, Grant’s second inaugural to take place the 
day following. “There are seventeen working days left to this 
Congress, allowing Saturdays. Mr. Pomeroy is perfectly safe; his 
case cannot be reached before March 4; and that day will relegate 
him to private life. Under the circumstances, his denials and pro- 
tests of innocence are easy, convenient, and cheap.” ** But six days 
later the Tribune was cheered. An editorial appeared entitled 
“Pomeroy’s Ordeal,” and the writer seemed hopeful that there would 
be time to wash Mr. Pomeroy’s linen after all. “It may be that the 
fortnight which remains of this session is still enough to send him 
home in a reputation of many colors, measured and fitted to him by 
sworn testimony. . . . We suppose we shall now see him work- 
ing for acquittal or the 4th of March—either will be precious to 
what shreds of character are left him.” * 


V 
Hearings in the 1873 investigation began on February 17 and con- 
cluded February 25. On the last day things were pretty hectic, no 


less than 18 witnesses (including Pomeroy) appearing on the stand. 
But after this rather breathless finish, the committee proceeded more 
leisurely. The final report was not made public for almost a week 
after the hearings ended; it was issued on March 3, oddly enough 
the last day both of the Forty-second congress and of Pomeroy’s 
term as senator. 

As it progressed, the investigation received wide publicity through- 
out the country, the more so since it was augmented by an inter- 
esting side show on the floor of the senate. On the morning of the 
second day of the hearings the committee suddenly discovered that, 
now that York’s testimony had been completed, they were bound 
by the terms of the resolution Pomeroy had offered authorizing the 
investigation—and which the senate had unquestioningly and there- 
fore perhaps unwisely adopted—to investigate only the charges 
specifically brought by York alone, and not those preferred by four 
or five other members of the Kansas legislature who said that Pom- 
eroy or his agents had tried to buy their votes. These men were al- 
ready in Washington, enormously eager to unburden their hearts 
before the committee. B. F. Simpson, counsel for York, discovered 
a loophole. He had the privilege of petitioning the senate as a whole 


41. New York Tribune, February 11, 1873, p. 4. 
42. Ibid., February 17, 1873, p. 4. 
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to amend the resolution so as to broaden the powers of the commit- 
tee. In the afternoon session of the senate on the same day, Vice- 
President Schuyler Colfax reported that he had been handed such a 
petition signed by Simpson, as authorized counsel for York. There- 
upon a fight broke out on the floor of the senate that takes up some 
16 columns of the Congressional Globe. Most bitterly opposed to 
changing the powers of the committee were Senators Conkling of 
New York, Sherman of Ohio, and Nye of Nevada. Nye was espe- 
cially moved, being particularly concerned about York’s character. 
“By whom is this charge made?” he asked. “A man [who], if public 
rumors are true—for it is so recorded in every column of our news- 
papers—comes before this committee and unblushingly swears him- 
self all covered over with fraud, wrong, and outrage. So much is he 
imbued with that, that he does not even dare to petition the Senate 
in his own name, but gets his attorney to come here and petition that 
he may be allowed to throw his drag-nets wider, and to rake, if possi- 
ble, within them the honor of an American Senator.” Referring to 
York then as “this rascal,” he cried“. . . this is the true way to 
pull down the dignity of the Senate. Who would arraign an honor- 
able Senator before the public, before the world, upon the petition 
of a man who, on his own assertion, is steeped in the very depths of 
fraud? Senators, you have your own reputations to protect, not only 
severally, but jointly. I ask the Senators to be careful how they trifle 
with the reputation of a brother Senator, or how they allow outside 
rascals to trifle with it.” This meddler, he noted, was after all only 
“a mere outsider,” and then apparently forgetting even York’s name 
he suggested that “Mr. Pomeroy and Mr. What’s-his-name settle 
their own difficulties.” In a ringing close that throbbed with high- 
minded indignation he addressed the chair: “Mr. President, away 
with these investigations. We have had enough of them. 

Away with such intruders, if you would bear aloft the ancient dig- 
nity of this body! . . . I feel that there is nothing that the 
human mind feeds upon like corrupt investigation. Our ears have 
been saluted with quite enough of it. The public appetite is gorged 
with investigation.” #* But despite Mr. Nye and his laudable efforts 
in behalf of the public appetite the senate voted to broaden the 
powers of the committee. 

This outburst of concern for the senate and the reading habits of 
the public did not go unremarked by the press. The New York 
Tribune a few days later came out with a stinging editorial. “It 
was a rather mellifluous debate they had in the Senate the other day,” 


43. Congressional Globe, 42 Cong., 3 Sess. (1872-1873), Pt. 2, p. 1450. 
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it began, “upon the question of whether the committee appointed to 
try Col. York of Kansas for having been bribed by Senator Pomeroy 
should have its powers enlarged so as to try other persons who have 
been bribed by the same excellent person.” After some picturesque 
but essentially small-caliber remarks by Senators Conkling and 
Sherman, 


into the midst of this debate there came with the snort and plunge of a war- 
horse the Hon. Mr. Nye of Nevada. Stepping briskly to the front he took 
his mother tongue by the hair. Some men who have strivings with the 
language are timid about it, holding it at arm’s length in a doubtful wrestle. 
Not so Nye. In defense of a friend he would not shrink from grappling alone 
an entire vocabulary. He was equal to the occasion. To use a very reprehen- 
sible term, but one which seems to be adapted to this emergency, he fairly 
“slung” it. He called York a “rascal;” worse than that, an “outside rascal.” 
He then said he was a “mere outsider;” that he was “steeped in the very 
depths of fraud.” . . . Warming up to his work he called him a “particeps 
criminis,” and charged him with having a “morbid appetite.” 


Referring then to Nye’s passionate plea in behalf of the dignity of 
the senate, the editorial continued: 

This is the keynote of the character of the great statesman of Nevada. If there 
is anything he has sat up nights to do for the past eight or ten years it is to 
“bear aloft the ancient dignity of that body.” Very few Senators of the period 
could bear it so far aloft or so much of it at one time. In all this time, how- 
ever, he has suffered constant and intense agony from the conviction which he 
could not dispel that the tendency of the human mind is to “feed upon corrupt 
investigation.” It is not strange that he should cry, “Away with investigation!” 
The country cannot survive the Republican party, and the Republican party 
cannot survive investigation. He meant it; and not in this case only. Should 
anyone set on foot an inquiry into the report that Jones, who shortly comes 
into the Senate from Nevada, paid Nye $50,000 not to be a candidate, he would 
doubtless take the same high ground. 

But Nye disposed of York’s case. It is settled now that any man who makes 
a fuss about being corruptly approached by a United States Senator is an 
“outside rascal,” a “Mr. What’s-his-name,” a villain . . . a man in short 
who has no rights a Senator is bound to respect; while the man who tempted 
him is a “brother Senator,” an “honorable man,” and a gentleman to be ten- 
derly dealt with. . . . Well, it seems too bad that we are to lose Nye. He 
isn’t nearly as funny as he used to be, but he “bears aloft the dignity” of the 
Senate in a most touching and becoming manner.*4 


Since time was so short, Chairman Frelinghuysen of the investi- 
gating committee secured permission to allow the committee to meet 
during sessions of the senate. The committee met behind closed 
doors on the morning of the 17th to decide on further procedure. It 
was decided to have the hearings open to the public and to allow one 
man from each side to serve as counsel with the right of examination 


44. New York Tribune, February 22, 1873, p. 6. 
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and cross-examination. B. F. Simpson served as counsel for York, 
and A. H. Horton conducted most of the questioning for Pomeroy. 
But since Horton was implicated in the charges as an agent of 
Pomeroy and had to appear as a witness himself, Pomeroy retained 
the services of Caleb Cushing, then an old man of 73, one of the 
sharpest lawyers of the day.** Cushing examined Horton and also 
prepared the summary for Pomeroy’s side. 

The hearings began at three o’clock February 17 in the room of 
the senate committee on patents. In the center of the room was a 
large table with Frelinghuysen at the head. On his right were Sen- 
ators Thurman and Alcorn, on his left Vickers and Buckingham. At 
the foot of the table was a chair for witnesses and another for the 
shorthand reporter. At a small table on the right sat Pomeroy and 
his counsel, Cushing and Horton. Near the foot of the table were 
York and his counsel, Simpson. Chairs were provided for about 50 
spectators, and standing room for about 50 more. Most of the spec- 
tators were Kansas men, many of them having come to Washington 
to testify at the Caldwell investigation just concluded. During 
York’s testimony, Pomeroy kept his eyes on the floor or on a piece of 
paper which he occasionally made notes on. Once in a while he 
passed a note to his counsel, but never during the first day of hear- 
ings did he look at the considerable audience. This attitude 
contrasted strongly with York’s, which was confident and open— 
“brazen-faced,” some said.** 


VI 


As the hearings got underway,** it was learned that the plan to 
trap and expose Pomeroy apparently did not originate with York. 
James C. Horton, one of the men who with York made the final 
decision that night in Room 107 of the Tefft House, testified that the 
first man who suggested the idea was none other than Thomas A. 
Osborne, governor of Kansas. In a conversation shortly after the 
November election in the preceding year, Horton had remarked that 
the legislature seemed then to be largely against Pomeroy. “Yes,” 
replied the governor, but “the old cuss will use money, and buy his 
way through.” Then, according to Horton, Osborne said that the 


45. Cushing had had a notable career. He had been attorney general under President 
Pierce, had served as legal consultant to Lincoln, and had been instrumental in settling the 
Alabama claims. Grant nominated him for chief justice of the supreme court, but because 
of his former antiabolitionist connections he was not confirmed. He had, incidentally, con- 
ducted the unsuccessful defense of Senator Caldwell of Kansas against charges of vote buying: 
Caldwell’s campaign methods had been too much for even Cushing to surmount. 

46. New York Tribune, February 18, 1873, p. 5. 


47. The following summary of the senate investigation is taken from Senate Report, No. 
523, 42 Cong., 3 Sess. (1872-1873). 
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only way to beat Pomeroy would be for some man to take his money 
and then expose him. 

York’s account of the events that led up to the disclosure in the 
joint convention was extremely circumstantial. (His testimony 
runs 33 pages in the printed report, compared to Pomeroy’s eight.) 
He, Simpson, Johnson and J. C. Horton had become convinced that 
Pomeroy was buying votes, and since York was a strong anti-Pom- 
eroy leader it was expected that Pomeroy would make overtures to 
him; the testimony of other witnesses on both sides bore out the 
fact that York was respected as a solid man, and if he voted for Pom- 
eroy others would probably follow because of his example. Late in 
the afternoon of January 27 York was approached by Asa Hairgrove, 
former state auditor, who said that Pomeroy wanted him to come 
to his rooms in the Tefft House for “a business interview.” The con- 
ference of the four “conspirators” followed at once. York went to 
see Pomeroy shortly afterwards and was asked to return about mid- 
night. When he returned at this time, Pomeroy asked him to come 
back in an hour, when he would be alone. When the conversation 
finally took place, Pomeroy immediately urged York to vote for him 
and showed him lists of the men who would give him their votes on 
the first and second ballots. York held off, whereupon Pomeroy 
said “he was too old a politician to bribe votes, but said that if I 
would say that I would vote for him I would then be one of his 
friends and he could then aid me, or that it would be right, perfectly 
right, to aid me the same as he would any other of his friends.” 
York gave a little ground then and said he was committed to another 
candidate for Tuesday; he finally agreed that he might be able to 
vote for Pomeroy on Wednesday. When York refused to say how 
much he wanted, Pomeroy offered $5,000 which was indignantly re- 
fused as being too little. York demanded $10,000. Pomeroy agreed 
to this figure if York would wait 90 days for the last $5,000. York, 
however, wanted cash, and the deal was finally made to give York 
$2,000 that night, $4,000 the next afternoon and a final $2,000 after 
York had cast his vote for Pomeroy. The $2,000 was then handed 
over, and Pomeroy remarked that York had made a good start in 
politics—he was on the right side now and had a splendid future. 
He talked of seeing to it that York would be the next member of 
congress from southern Kansas. He added that he wouldn’t think 
of giving so much for one man’s vote if he didn’t know that York 
had a reputation for being a truthful man and that if he rose in the 
legislature to say he had investigated the charges made against 
Senator Pomeroy and had found them false, many more votes would 
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come Pomeroy’s way. Before York left Pomeroy got him to agree 
to take private lodgings the next day; York and Johnson had been 
sharing rooms in a hotel, and Pomeroy was concerned lest the money 
he had given York be discovered by someone else. York promised 
also not to bank the money but to keep it in his trunk till he got 
home to Independence, when he would lock it in his safe. The next 
day at four in the afternoon York and Pomeroy met by previous 
agreement at Col. T. B. Eldridge’s rooms and a bundle of $5,000, 
instead of the $4,000 previously agreed on, was handed to York. 
The senator wanted York to attend the Pomeroy caucus that eve- 
ning to lend the boys a hand, but York begged off on the plea of 
needing some sleep so he could give the senator better service on the 
floor of the joint convention the next day. 

The senators of the committee took some pains to establish that 
York had accepted Pomeroy’s money with the specific intention of 
exposing him. Senator Alcorn asked, “Then you went there in order 
to win his confidence by what you would say . . .?” “I intended 
to deceive him,” answered York. Alcorn continued: “Did you not 
hold out the inducement to cause him to place that confidence in 


you—” York: “I did; most emphatically, I did.” Alcorn: “—which 
a man dealing with a customer of this sort would be disposed to 
place—” York: “Yes, sir.” Alcorn: “—believing he was reposing 


trust in a man that would not betray him?” York: “Yes, sir.” AlI- 
corn: “You state that after that you did betray him?” York: 
“Yes, sir; I did.” Plainly, York was unregenerate. In answer to a 
question by Senator Vickers, York declared: “It was my purpose, 
if Mr. Pomeroy would offer me an opportunity of taking money to 
take it, and then I would expose him; that was my intent; that was 
my object.” 

William A. Johnson, York’s erstwhile roommate in Topeka, testi- 
fied that when he arrived in the state capital he found it very diffi- 
cult to get lodgings. He did not stay in the Tefft House because 
the landlord had told him Pomeroy had rented almost the whole 
hotel for “the use of his lobby and his friends.” He testified also 
that between 90 and 100 members of the legislature came to Topeka 
pledged against Pomeroy; 64, in fact, attended the first meeting of 
the anti-Pomeroy caucus. But as the days wore on, it was found 
that “men who had been the fiercest and bitterest against Mr. Pom- 
eroy’s reelection” were deserting to the other side, and “we would 
hear from them in his rooms, and around his headquarters. ‘ 

Four other men were brought to Washington to testify that as 
members of the legislature they had been offered bribes by Pom- 
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eroy’s agents. W. M. Matheny said Milt Reynolds (the newspaper 
editor who had dropped his suit against Pomeroy some years before 
and had then been appointed to a land office job) urged him to vote 
for Pomeroy and assured the incredulous Matheny on Tuesday 
evening that York “is ours, and he will vote to-morrow for Mr. 
Pomeroy.” A few minutes later a man named Dean S. Kelly offered 
Matheny a $1,500 piece of property in Baxter Springs, Matheny’s 
home town, for $25 if Matheny would vote for Pomeroy. B. O’Dris- 
coll, a member of the lower house, was twice offered $2,000 by Asa 
Lowe if he would vote right. He refused. A man named David 
Paine next approached him and said there was plenty of money in 
Topeka for those who would vote for Pomeroy. Paine said that “it 
was Government money, or money that had been stolen from the 
Government, as he stated it, and that I had just as well have it as 
anybody else.” After O’Driscoll had turned this down too, he was 
approached by two other men; when he said to the last that if any 
more of Pomeroy’s bummers came to him with offers he would pub- 
lish the fact to the town, he was finally left alone. 

Frank Bacon, also a member of the lower house, was proposi- 
tioned several times by Christian A. Rohrabacher, who was working 
for Pomeroy. Finally at Rohrabacher’s invitation Bacon went to 
a room in the Tefft House where A. H. Horton, Pomeroy’s attorney, 
met him. Horton introduced himself as attorney for the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad and said that this company was very 
anxious to see Mr. Pomeroy re-elected. If Bacon would vote right, 
Horton said, Pomeroy would pay his campaign expenses. Bacon 
suggested that some $2,000 would be needed for this item, but Hor- 
ton said Pomeroy couldn’t pay more than $600 to $1,000. On Wed- 
nesday, however, just before the joint convention was called to 
order, Rohrabacher came up to Bacon on the floor and told him that 
the $2,000 was ready for him if he’d give his vote to Pomeroy. 
Bacon refused. 

The case of William H. Bond, an idealistic but needy young man 
representing Leavenworth county, was especially dramatic. He was 
persecuted for days, he said, by Pomeroy’s agents. Everywhere he 
went, a Pomeroy man materialized before him and began making 
lewd offers for his vote. One gathers that the attrition was telling 
on him, for when the senator’s lead-off man, A. H. Horton, cornered 
him in a hotel room on Wednesday morning, the day of the joint 
convention, Bond said he fled in desperation to the state house, 
where he “went into the water-closet, and staid there till the house 
was called to order.” 
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Christian A. Rohrabacher, the man Bacon said had offered him 
$2,000 in Pomeroy’s interest, had a rather bad time of it before the 
committee. In the course of testimony it developed that before the 
legislature’s investigation of the election, he had written a letter to 
Alfred Ennis of Topeka saying he had just learned he would be 
summoned to appear before the legislature’s committee: “ ‘It is not 
best that I should go there,’ ” he wrote, “ ‘it is not best that I should 
be called. I want $50 for expenses, so that I can go away.’” On 
the ninth of February he wrote Pomeroy, however, saying that he 
had read of the proposed senate investigation, and that he had evi- 
dence that would confound the opposition. He suggested that Pom- 
eroy have him summoned to Washington and ended his letter en- 
couragingly with the assurance that “I start to-morrow for Shelbina, 
Mo., to look up York’s antecedents.’” ** When he heard nothing 
from Pomeroy, he wired him urgently two days later: “ ‘You had 
better have me summoned to Washington.’” But Pomeroy did not 
summon him; the other side did. When he was asked before the 
committee about his making offers to Bacon, he agreed with Bacon’s 
version of the affair. Then, under cross-examination, it became ap- 
parent why the defense had not called him for their side. The un- 
fortunate Rohrabacher had a rather picaresque past, it seemed. A. 
H. Horton not only got him to admit that he had come to Kansas 
from the state penitentiary in Iowa, where he had served two and 
a half years for burglary, but even got the entire court records of 
his trial and conviction read into the committee’s minutes.“ Thus 
the defense was later able to point to “the convict Rohrabacher” as 
an example of the type of witness the prosecution had relied on. 


VII 


Pomeroy’s attorneys called a swarm of witnesses, all of whom 
testified with remarkable unanimity that, first, it was a gross insult 
even to intimate that Mr. Pomeroy would buy a vote or that he 
would have others do it for him; and second, that Topeka, like the 
New Jerusalem, was free from taint or blemish. John McDonald’s 


48. This was the town where York had lived before moving to Kansas after the war. 


49. There are a couple of passages in the records of the trial and conviction that, if cor- 
rect, may force literary critics to revaluate the dime novels of the period and put them among 
the early pioneers of realism. Rohrabacher was convicted with a fellow named Knight. “ ‘One 
Yates, of the Chicago detective force, came to Iowa and had reason to suspect the defendants. 
Unknown to them, he followed Knight and the others to different places. Himself invisible, he 
pursued Knight like a shadow; noiselessly but certainly, with or after him.’”’ After the cap- 
ture of Knight, a trap was set at the Montour House, Independence, Iowa, for Rohrabacher. 
He was sharing a room there with a police stooge named Pollard who had been planted with 
him. A detective moved into the next room and removed a strip from the bottom of a con- 
necting door so that he could overhear their conversation. He reported: ‘“‘ ‘Pollard says to 
Rohrabacher, ‘Knight has blowed on us;’ Rorabacher says, ‘God d—n Knight, he never 
could be trusted.’ Pollard says, ‘We are salted this time.’ Rorabacher says, ‘That d—n de- 
tective is sharper than a cut rifle.’” 
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testimony is typical. Mr. Horton: “General McDonald, do you 
know of any improper influence being used there during that canvass, 
to your knowledge?” McDonald: “Not at all, sir.” Every state- 
ment by the other side involving attempts to bribe were categorically 
denied. And Perry B. Maxson declared that York had told him on 
Tuesday he was going to vote for Pomeroy, although York and his 
friends had sworn that only six men including himself were in on 
the secret until the exposure was made in the convention. 

Judge Albert H. Horton, as Pomeroy’s intimate friend, was al- 
lowed to speak at some length. Only 35 years old at this time, he 
had already come far. For two years he had served as city attor- 
ney of Atchison, then for five years was district judge; in the fall of 
1868 he was elected to the legislature, then was appointed United 
States district attorney, which position he still held at the time of 
the investigation. He also claimed to be attorney for the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad, and was in effect Pomeroy’s cam- 
paign manager. Horton made sweeping denials of all the allega- 
tions made by York’s side. He had been “distinctly informed by Mr. 
Pomeroy that he desired his re-election in this instance as a justi- 
fication before the people of Kansas, on account of the calumnies 
that had been uttered against him, and that he would not use a 
dollar or a cent illegitimately or improperly to secure that result. 

.” He denied also that he had himself made offers of bribes to 
anyone. As for the charge that he had offered Bacon money, the 
latter had come to Horton and offered to sell his vote to Pomeroy 
for $2,000. “I indignantly refused it,” said Horton. He added that 
he had been told by Mr. Pomeroy that York had as early as Satur- 
day been telling people he was going to vote for Pomeroy, notwith- 
standing his role in the anti-Pomeroy caucus. 

Pomeroy’s main testimony was given in a thoughtfully prepared 
statement which he was allowed to read. Since no other witness had 
been given this privilege there were several half-hearted protests 
from members of the committee, but he was allowed to proceed with- 
out hindrance. If Horton’s denials were sweeping, Pomeroy’s were 
annihilating. He denied either that he had ever given authority to 
anyone else to bargain for votes for him, or that he had paid for 
votes himself. He swore that York had told at least three men (all 
Pomeroy supporters) on Saturday that he would support Pomeroy’s 
candidacy; this was two days before Pomeroy and York met in the 
Tefft House at night. He did not deny having given York the $7,000. 
But he had a different explanation from that of York for why he had 
paid the money. Some days before the election, he said, he had 
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agreed to aid a young man, John Q. Page, in establishing a national 
bank at Independence. Page was already operating a private bank 
there. In order to make the conversion, Page had to buy 25 $1,000 
government bonds, which were then selling at a premium of $12 or 
$14 dollars per $100 of face value. Page could raise $25,000 himself, 
but he needed somewhere between seven and ten thousand more in 
order to get the bonds.*° Pomeroy had agreed to lend him this 
amount, whatever it should prove to be. Page wanted the money 
before he left Topeka, but Pomeroy said it wasn’t convenient then for 
him to get this sum but that he would get it soon, and Page could 
count on it. 

Shortly after this interview, on Friday or Saturday, Pomeroy met 
W. P. Boreland of the Leavenworth Second National Bank who 
asked him solicitously if he wouldn’t be needing some cash before 
he left for Washington. Boreland observed that Pomeroy’s hotel 
bills would probably be quite large. At this time, Pomeroy de- 
clined the offer with thanks, but when he happened to meet Bore- 
land again the next day he said he would like to have $5,000 for 40 
or 60 days since he had promised to help a young friend start a 
national bank in Independence. “He then brought me a package, 
said to contain $5,000, which I never opened or counted, or even gave 
a note or receipt for at the time, and I put the same in my valise.” 
Meanwhile York had been pestering Pomeroy for an interview and 
finally came to see the senator on Monday night; he told Pomeroy 
what had been going on in the anti-Pomeroy caucus, and Pomeroy 
patiently “heard him through.” Before he left, he thanked Pomeroy 
for the favor the latter had done their mutual friend Page, and said 
that Page had asked him to get the money and convey it to him at 
Independence, where both lived. Pomeroy was at first rather re- 
luctant, but finally gave $2,000 to York that night and the next 
afternoon gave him the package of $5,000 that he had got from Bore- 
land. Pomeroy took no receipt. 

After he had given York the $5,000, Pomeroy sent two men out to 
look for Page and tell him that the money had been given to York, 
but both returned saying they had been unable to find him. 
“. . I rested in the belief that the transaction was all right 
until I heard of the misrepresentation of the facts by Mr. York upon 
the floor of the joint convention. I then denounced it as a conspir- 
acy, a plot. ‘a 


50. Actually $25,000 worth of bonds selling at a premium of, say, $14 per hundred of 
face value, would cost $28,500. In other words, the premium would amount not to $7,000 or 
—— but to $3,500. It is strange that no one seems to have mentioned this during the 
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Senator Thurman was the only member of the committee who 
took pains to ask his colleague about certain discrepancies in his 
testimony. Why hadn’t Pomeroy given York the whole $7,000 on 
Monday night, since the package of $5,000 was in his valise in a 
corner of the room? There were two reasons, said Pomeroy. First, 
he wanted to check with Page before giving the last $5,000 to York, 
and second, “I had not the $5,000 accessible at that time.” But 
hadn’t Thurman understood that the $5,000 was in a valise in the 
same room? Yes, but the valise was locked and the senator’s clerk, 
Lemuel Pomeroy, had the key. Then where was Lemuel Pomeroy? 
“He was in the reception-room, or abed. He was about the hotel.” 
Then Thurman wanted to know if Pomeroy had thought it entirely 
safe to give that much money to York with no receipt of any kind. 
Pomeroy admitted that it was perhaps a little irregular, and that it 
was not his usual way of doing business. Had the banker, Boreland, 
been summoned to Washington as a witness? Yes, but by the other 
side, Pomeroy answered. He had had a subpoena made out but tore 
it up when he learned that Simpson had summoned him. (Boreland, 
by the way, had vanished shortly before the investigation began; he 
could not be found and hence the subpoena was not served.) Had 
Pomeroy ever said anything since to Mr. Page about what had hap- 
pened to the money that had been promised him? Well, Pomeroy 
had written him a letter from Washington, but he had since learned 
that Page had never received it. The money, however, was Page’s, 
and Page had a right to it. Thurman got in one parting shot at the 
bank deal. Thurman: “Nothing was said about the interest you 
were to have in the bank or on the money?” Pomeroy: “I was to 
have no interest in the bank.” Thurman: “And nothing was said 
about the rate of interest on the money?” Pomeroy: “Not at all.” 
Thurman: “Or whether he was to pay interest at all?” Pomeroy: 
“Nothing at all.” 

Page’s testimony, although it preceded Pomeroy’s, I have put last 
because it was the fullest testimony of any defense witness. He was 
a young man of 33, originally from Missouri but had lived in Kan- 
sas for 20 years. For the last two years he had been in the banking 
business in Independence. He first met Pomeroy in the fall of 1871 
when the senator had come to Independence to make a speech. This 
meeting consisted of shaking hands with him and of engaging, to- 
gether with many other people, in a general conversation with him 
afterwards in the lobby of a hotel. The next time he saw Pomeroy 
at all was on January 21, 1873, shortly before the senatorial election. 
They had had no correspondence in the interval. 
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Page got to Topeka in the afternoon of January 21 and went to 
see Pomeroy after dinner with a petition from a group of Independ- 
ence citizens endorsing Pomeroy’s candidacy. Some days later Page 
again called on him to ask for help in converting his bank. “He told 
me he had helped a great many young men in Kansas, and was will- 
ing to help me. . . . I told him I would give him any security 
he might require. He said he did not require any.” Pomeroy said he 
didn’t have the money with him at the time but would probably 
have it before the election and would give it to Page as soon as he 
got it. In the event he could not get the money before Page left for 
Independence after the election, Pomeroy said he would send it to 
him. 

On Saturday, January 25, Page saw Pomeroy and asked him 
whether the money had come yet. No, Pomeroy said, not yet. On 
Monday, January 27, Page met York and told him that Pomeroy 
would probably give him a package of money and asked York if he 
would bring it to him at Independence when the convention was 
over. York agreed, said Page. (York and Page were neighbors in 
Independence and were on friendly terms, though not intimate.) 
Nothing was said to York, however. about the fact that Page in- 
tended to start a national bank at Independence, or that the money 
he was to convey to Page was to be used for this purpose. Subse- 
quently to seeing York, Page called on Pomeroy to see if the money 
had come and to tell him that he was leaving for Independence on 
the five A. M. train the next day, Tuesday. He asked Pomeroy at 
this meeting to send the money, when it did come, with either York 
or Mr. Bell, a member of the lower house from Independence. But 
after leaving Pomeroy’s rooms, Page said he ran into Asa Hairgrove, 
who persuaded him to stay on in Topeka until after the senatorial 
election had been decided. Page did not finally leave Topeka for 
Independence till the noon train on Thursday, January 30. During 
all this time, Page had no further conversation with Pomeroy. He did 
not inquire either of York or of Bell whether they had the money for 
him from Pomeroy. After both Page and York were back home in 
Independence following the election, Page did not speak to York 
about the money, nor did he mention the matter to Bell. Page even 
saw York on the train on the way home, but kept silent, though he 
was conscious of what York had done with the $7,000 which he 
knew was intended for him. Page had no correspondence with 

Pomeroy about the money after the election. He said it was not 
till he himself got to Washington as a witness for the investigation 
that Pomeroy told him the money intended for the bank had been 
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given to York, who had made it exhibit A in the exposure. Page 
swore further that he had told no one of the true extent of York’s 
duplicity—doublecrossing not only Pomeroy but Page himself— un- 
til he made the statement under oath before the senate committee. 
He had kept this private wrong locked in his own bosom. He de- 
clared that he had frequently stated to others that he thought 
York’s betrayal of Pomeroy was “a villainy unparalleled in the 
history of this country”; but at the same time he admitted that im- 
mediately after the exposure in the joint convention he had told 
S. A. Cobb, member of congress, that he believed what York had 
just said: “I told him that Mr. York was a man that stood well in 
my county; that I could not dispute his statements; that if Mr. 
Pomeroy had positively paid him $7000 for his vote, that I was no 
longer for Mr. Pomeroy.” 

The last item of testimony taken during the investigation was a 
statement made by York, who was recalled to the stand to say 
whether he had ever had any conversation with Page regarding 
money for Page’s bank. “TI will state most emphatically,” he said, 
“that I never did, directly or indirectly; that he never upon any 
occasion, either at Topeka or before or since, made the most indirect 
allusion to establishing a national bank at Independence, and I also 
state most emphatically that in none of the interviews I had with 
Mr. Pomeroy was the matter of his paying me money for Mr. Page 
ever referred to in the most distant manner.” 

VIII 

Simpson’s summary of York’s case began by pointing out that it 
was not York who was on trial, but Pomeroy. “It is immaterial,” 
Simpson declared, “whether York is a gentleman of high moral char- 
acter or not. Did Pomeroy pay him for his vote? If he did, 
whether York is a saint or a villain is of no consequence. Honest 
men do not pay bribes to saints, conspirators, villains, or any one 
else.” Pomeroy had every reason to buy York off, Simpson argued. 
York had been elected state senator on an anti-Pomeroy pledge; he 
made repeated promises during his campaign to work for Pomeroy’s 
defeat; he attended all the meetings of the anti-Pomeroy caucus and 
was its secretary; he spoke publicly against Pomeroy from the floor 
of the legislature before the senatorial election. Then Simpson be- 
gan picking holes in the defense’s testimony. He pointed out that 
the statements of Pomeroy’s friends show that they did not say 
York was going to vote for Pomeroy till after the time when York 
had been given the money—that is, these rumors were circulated on 
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Tuesday. The only one who could have supplied the information 
to start these rumors was Pomeroy himself, for York’s confederates 
were sworn to silence. 

Why, Simpson asked, did Pomeroy arrange to meet York the sec- 
ond time in Colonel Eldridge’s room? Why not meet in his own? 
Or why wasn’t the money sent to Page by Colonel Eldridge himself, 
who was from Page’s county? For that matter, why didn’t Pomeroy 
merely mail Page a check or draft? Why was currency used? Then 
he called the committee’s attention to the confidence Pomeroy had 
in Page. He had seen Page once before, and then in company; he 
had had no previous business relations with Page; he had had no 
correspondence with him; yet he agreed to lend Page $7,000 with- 
out interest, without security, without receipt. “Is not this a re- 
markable business transaction? At the same time, does it not 
demonstrate the trusting and confiding nature of short friendships 
formed in the midst of a senatorial strife?” Simpson observed that 
when Page went to see Pomeroy on Monday evening, January 27 
Pomeroy told him the money was not there yet. But Pomeroy testi- 
fied he got the money the previous Friday or Saturday from Bore- 
land. And although on Tuesday Pomeroy had two men trying with- 
out success to find Page, the latter did not leave Topeka until 
Thursday. Another point of Pomeroy’s testimony seemed out of 
line; Pomeroy had said that when York came to see him on Mon- 
day night he thanked him earnestly for helping Page in his efforts 
to start a national bank. Yet Page testified that he had never told 
York he planned to convert his bank. 

In arguing his contention that it was not York who was on trial 
Simpson said: 

the man who exposes the villainy is denounced as a Judas, while 
he who attempts to defile is the sympathetic subject of a “conspiracy.” What 
possible motive could York have but an honest one? By silence, he could 
have procured money and official promotion; by exposure, he mects vitupera- 
tion in our public press, censure in the council chambers of the nation, and the 
muttered threats of the pensioned horde of the fallen. When the Post-Office 
Department suspicions a thieving postmaster of larcenous propensities, they 
send out a decoy letter to detect the scoundrel, and yet the official perfidy of 
the act of detection has never been so manifest that a joint resolution has 
passed both Houses denouncing the governmental Judas. 

The friends of Mr. Pemeroy, in their holy horror of Colonel York’s decep- 
tion, are never weary of applying to him the name of the disciple who be- 
trayed our Savior. But we beg to remind the committee, and the gentlemen 
whose susceptibilities have suffered such a shock, that Judas accepted the 
money and carried out the contract! 


Old Caleb Cushing summarized for Pomeroy. Amply shrewd to 
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see that Pomeroy’s case was weak on facts, Cushing surmounted 
this obstacle merely by ignoring the facts. He concentrated all the 
power of his formidable rhetoric on the characters of the witnesses 
for the other side, and for sheer virtuosity in the handling of in- 
vective, Cushing was hard to beat. He disposed first of the charges 
brought by Bacon, Bond, Matheny and O’Driscoll. York and Simp- 
son, he said, had brought to Washington “a number of witnesses, 
trashy persons like Bond and Bacon, to testify to the low gossip 
of Topeka at the time of the senatorial election. . . . The con- 
vict Rohrabacher is a fair type of the set.” The lot of them, with 
York and Simpson, were involved in a deal which combined “private 
cheating, political fraud, and moral assassination.” In the first 
place, Pomeroy had no reason to try to buy York’s vote: “His 
election was already certain. That is proved incontrovertibly by 
the testimony of various persons before the committee.” But these 
conspirators, during Mr. Pomeroy’s absence in Washington, had 
been busy in Topeka digging up dirt and wallowing in it: “Mr. 
Pomeroy was not there to defend himself.” Nonetheless, the prose- 
cution, said Cushing, had utterly failed to prove that bribery had 
been committed, and therefore it would surely be safe to assume 
that as far as Mr. Pomeroy was concerned the election “was ab- 
solutely pure, and without a taint or spot of corruption or bribery.” 
Consequently, Cushing invited the committee “to stigmatize with 
their censure the flagrant injustice of Mr. Simpson in presenting 
these false charges to the Senate; in subjecting the United States 
to so much expense without cause; in abusing the confidence of the 
committee, to bring forward witnesses incompetent, as he did, or 
should know; and in thus bearing false witness against his neighbor, 
in violation of the law of man and of God.” 

Then Mr. Cushing turned his attention to Colonel York, “a per- 
son of credulously jealous temperament,” a man cursed with “a 
mind cankered by constitutional suspiciousness.” York had three 
motives: “1. To cheat Mr. Pomeroy out of an election for Senator. 

2. To cheat the legislature itself out of the free choice, 
either of Mr. Pomeroy or anybody else. 3. To cheat Mr. Pomeroy 
out of his money.” As for York’s statement that when he and his 
three friends met on that Monday evening they decided that what- 
ever money Pomeroy might give him they would contribute to the 
state school fund, Cushing became classical: “When Vespasian 
exhibited to Titus the new coin obtained from the tax on cloacae, 
he said, ‘My son, non olet.’ What sort of smell would belong to a 
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school-fund augmented by money which Mr, York should have 
obtained from Mr. Pomeroy by conspiracy, falsehood, and fraud?” 

Observing then York’s “sallow complexion, his sunken eyes, his 
hollow cheeks, his somber air and manner,” Cushing concluded that 
he was a political fanatic like Clement, who assassinated Henry 
III, Fenton, who assassinated the Duke of Buckingham, Booth, who 
assassinated Lincoln, and Payne, who tried to assassinate Seward. 
These men felt any wrong they performed was justified by the ulti- 
mate good they intended to achieve. The whole class were a poor 
sort of heroes. Moral assassins like York could claim only “The hero- 
ism of lying! The heroism of cheating! The heroism of professing 
friendship in order to betray! Pah! All these persons belong to a vo- 
cation which Macaulay characterizes as ‘a vocation compared with 
which the life of a beggar, of a pickpocket, of a pimp, is honorable.’ 
God have mercy on her, if such is the timber of which they construct 
heroes in the State of Kansas!” Postwar amendments to the con- 
stitution forbade selling black men, Cushing declared. “It is to be 
endured that we are to have distinction of color against white men? 
An ex-lieutenant-colonel, an actual State senator, . . . sells in 
Kansas for $7000, cash on delivery. . . . But how the price of 
slaves has risen! ‘Seven thousand dollars for Mr. York! Why, a 
better man could be bought in the bagnio for tenpence! says 
Anastasius.” 

But, said Mr, Cushing, York did not go to Pomeroy and offer him- 
self for sale at $7,000, nor did Pomeroy “purchase for $,7,000 a piece 
of chattels which would have been dear at 7,009 cents.” Instead, 
Pomeroy received assurances from York that he could be trusted to 
convey the money to Mr. Page. As to why Page did not remonstrate 
at the joint convention and declare publicly that he knew how York 
came by the money, “It would have been absurd for Mr. Page, a 
quiet banker, to plunge into that mad scene, and charge York with 
thus misapplying his money. . . .” 

In conclusion, Cushing declared that Mr. Pomeroy did not choose 
to oppose his word against the mere word of York, although “He 
might well do that, seeing that the statement of Mr. York is incredi- 
ble in itself, contrary to all the probabilities, and even possibilities, 
of human action, unsupported by a tittle of evidence except his own 
word, and that word the word of an avowed falsifier, deceiver, and 
betrayer.” Pomeroy, he said, contradicts “peremptorily” York’s 
charges, and “appeals from the calumnies of such a man to the con- 
sideration and estimation which he has the right to claim at the 
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close of an honorable career of twelve years in the Senate of the 
United States.” 
Ix 


The investigating committee concluded its hearings on February 
25, yet its final report was not released until March 3, the last day 
of the Forty-second congress. On March 1 the New York Tribune 
ran an article on the hearings with the headline “Pomeroy to Be 
Whitewashed. . . . Pomeroy’s Defense to Be Accepted, in the 
Face of General Disbelief in Its Truth.” *! The committee’s report 
was expected that day, but it was not forthcoming. Two days later 
the Tribune ran a dispatch from Washington dated March 2 which 
reported that the reason for the committee’s delay in making its 
findings public was that Pomeroy’s friends had been trying to get the 
committee to include some recommendation for refusing to seat the 
newly elected Senator Ingalls, Pomeroy’s successor, since the Kansas 
legislature in putting Ingalls in office had acted on false information 
—namely, that Pomeroy had tried to bribe Senator York.®? 

When the report finally appeared, it was found that a majority 
opinion had been signed by Frelinghuysen, Buckingham and Alcorn, 
and minority opinions by Vickers and Thurman. The majority re- 
port held, first, that the charges of bribery preferred by Bacon, Bond, 
O’Driscoll and Matheny were not clearly cases of bribery, and even 
if they were there was no evidence to connect them with Senator 
Pomeroy. Second, with regard to York’s charges, the majority took 
pains to point out that there were “circumstances that legitimately 
affect the credibility of Mr. York”: specifically, that York had ad- 
mitted planning the exposure in advance with the express purpose of 
securing Pomeroy’s defeat; that York fought down a motion for 
recess in the joint convention after the exposure had been made; 
and that “when a line of deception has been entered upon, no one 
can say when it is dropped and the golden thread of truth adopted.” 
The majority further noted that all of York’s witnesses were flatly 
contradicted by Mr. Pomeroy’s. 

But it was mentioned that there were a few unanswered questions, 
such as why Pomeroy didn’t give York the whole $7,000 the first 
night; why no one else happened to be present at either of York’s 
two interviews during which he received the money; why Page and 
Pomeroy didn’t manage to meet in Topeka after Monday; why 
Pomeroy didn’t give Page the money when Page called on Monday, 
and why the money wasn’t given in a sealed package, the usual pro- 


51. New York Tribune, March 1, 1873, p. 1. 
52. Ibid., March 3, 1878, p. 5. 
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cedure in such cases. The majority also admitted there were some 
discrepancies between the testimony of Page and that of Pomeroy, 
but added kindly that “perhaps they are not other than such as show 
the absence of arrangement between them as witnesses.” Conse- 
quently, the majority took the view that the whole affair was “the re- 
sult of a concerted plot to defeat Mr. Pomeroy, and remembering 
that the burden of proof is on the party making the accusation, [the 
majority] have come to the conclusion that Mr. York has not sus- 
tained his charge by sufficient proof, contradicted as it is by the evi- 
dence of Mr. Page and Mr. Pomeroy.” 

Senator Vickers’ minority report differed from that of the major- 
ity only in that it placed even greater emphasis on York’s treachery 
and the inevitable effect that fact must have on the reliability of his 
evidence. Hence Vickers could not “decide that the guilt of Mr. 
Pomeroy is established beyond a reasonable doubt.” Senator Thur- 
man, however, came out boldly and said that he believed Pomeroy 
to be guilty on both counts. Pomeroy’s testimony, he stated, con- 
tradicted Page’s, and besides, Pomeroy’s reports of the affair were 
“so opposed to the usual circumstances attending a business trans- 
action, and are so improbable, . . . that reliance cannot be 
placed upon them.” He added that he would make a fuller state- 
ment of his dissent, but this was the last day of the session, and of 
Pomeroy’s term as senator, so that the senate would not have time 
to consider his objections even were he to give them. He has stated 
briefly, therefore, “the conclusions to which my mind has, reluc- 
tantly and painfully, been brought.” 

Next day the New York Tribune, with an I-told-you-so attitude, 
ran its story of the report under the headline “Pomeroy White- 
washed. The Coat Not Considered Very Effective. General Belief 
in His Guilt. . . .” In the course of the article, which contained 
the majority and minority reports, the Tribune urged its readers to 
give especial thought to Thurman’s opinion because of his reputa- 
tion for thoroughness and fairness.5* The Annals of Kansas, a book 
containing a day-by-day history of the state from its beginnings 
until 1875, when the book went to press, gave the verdict of the 
investigating committee, then referred to Mark Twain’s version of 
it in The Gilded Age, which came out shortly before Christmas of 
1873. “The book containing this investigation,” the author of the 
Annals says, “is a Senate document, Report No. 523, Forty-second 
Congress, Third session, pp. 270. —Mark Twain’s book, published 


53. Ibid., March 4, 1873, p. 1. 
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this year, contains 574 pages. It is a work of fiction. ‘Anything but 
history,’ says Robert Walpole, ‘for history must be false.’ ” 4 

Pomeroy’s subsequent career, though characteristic to a degree, is 
not as exciting as that part of it which preceded the exoneration of 
1873. Cleared or not, the affair ruined him politically. He stayed on 
in Washington for a few years, then returned to Massachusetts. But 
first the state of Kansas had not finished with him. On March 6, 
1873, the Kansas legislature’s committee of investigation issued its 
final report and found Pomeroy guilty of bribery. Meanwhile, the 
ex-senator had a bribery suit pending against him in the courts of 
Kansas. The trial was originally set for January 31, 1873, imme- 
diately after the exposure had been made. At that time, Pomeroy 
had gained a postponement on the grounds of illness. On June 16 of 
the same year the trial was due to come up again, but once more it 
was postponed, this time till the next session of the court. It was set 
again for the first Monday in January, 1874, but the Leavenworth 
Times had written in December there was a rumor that United States 
Attorney Scofield had agreed privately not to prosecute Pomeroy. 
In any event, the trial did not come up in January. On February 10 
the Kansas legislature voted to urge a speedy trial, and finally 
Pomeroy appeared before Judge Morton at Topeka on June 8. Both 
sides agreed to go to trial on July 27. On July 27 Pomeroy’s attor- 
ney made application for a change of venue, and the case was sent 
to Osage county. On the tenth of November the trial was set at 
Burlingame before Judge Peyton, but a continuance was asked for 
and granted. The trial then was to be held April 5, 1875, but on 
March 12 the county attorney agreed to enter a nolle prosequi, thus 
ending the case. 

In 1884 Pomeroy ran for President of the United States on the 
ticket of the American Prohibition party. Grover Cleveland and 
the Democrats won out, however, and Pomeroy retired to Whitins- 
ville, Mass., where he died in 1891. 

The story of the $7,000 that Pomeroy gave York is worth telling 
by way of a postscript. At the original conference among York, 
Simpson, Johnson and James Horton, it was decided to give the 
expected bribe to the state school fund. When York actually made 
his disclosure in the joint convention, though, he apparently forgot 
this agreement and asked that the money be used to defray the 
costs of investigating Pomeroy on charges of bribery and corruption. 
York left the money on the desk of the secretary of state (or, some 


54. Wilder, op. cit., p. 610. 
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said, on the desk of the chief clerk of the state senate) in the Kan- 
sas state house. The money was placed under seal by resolution of 
the joint convention and made a special deposit with the state 
treasurer. During the legislature’s investigation, Sen. William E. 
Guerin, chairman of the investigating committee, was briefly given 
custody of the money to use as evidence. When he was through 
with it, it was returned to the state treasurer. In the late stages 
of the senate investigation, the New York Tribune remarked that 
Senator Guerin had arrived in Washington with the $7,000 to use 
as an exhibit before the committee. But when Guerin testified on 
February 24 he denied having the money, and said that it was on 
its way to Washington by express. When it had not appeared by 
the next day, Guerin was recalled to the stand to explain. He testi- 
fied that when he left Topeka the chief clerk of the state treasurer 
had assured him the money would be sent on the same train to 
Washington that Guerin himself was taking. At this point, Pom- 
eroy’s counsel, A. H. Horton, interrupted to remark that he had just 
been talking with a Kansas legislator lately arrived from Topeka 
who informed him that the legislature had recalled the money after 
it was on its way east. Horton felt sure that the money would be 
sent at once if the chairman of the senate committee would wire for 
it. But this was the last day of the hearings and the money could 
have been of no use then if it had been sent for. In any event, it 
never seems to have arrived in Washington. 

During the last days of the investigation, Page brought suit 
against York for the $7,000; but, as the Tribune observed, the effort 
was probably aimed at supporting Pomeroy’s and Page’s testimony 
before the committee. The suit, in any event, was unsuccessful. 

The final chapter in the history of this elusive bundle of green- 
backs is noted in the Annals of Kansas: 

Topeka, Kansas, March 12, 1875. 
Received of A. M. York the sum of seven thousand dollars, less the amount of 
costs in the case of The State of Kansas against 8. C. Pomeroy, now pending in 
the District Court in and for Osage County, Kansas, in full of amount paid by 
me to said A. M. York during the session of the Kansas State Legislature, in 
the year 1873. S. C. Pomeroy. 

By Albert H. Horton, his attorney. 

So the wheel comes full circle. The $7,000 that had got Pomeroy 
into trouble in the first place, was finally used to expunge nearly 
the last official traces of corruption from his name; the money re- 
maining after court costs was divided among his lawyers. Artisti- 
cally, such a conclusion is very satisfying. 


55. Ibid., p. 606. 
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Legal Hangings in Kansas 
Louise Barry 
I. INTRODUCTION 


OR the crime of murder in the first degree the death penalty has 
been legal for approximately 68 of the 96 years since the organiza- 
tion of Kansas. Or, to state it otherwise: the penalty has been 
legal in Kansas except for the 28 years between 1907 and 1935. Exe- 
cution by hanging was not specified by law until 1858, but since that 
year it has been the state’s prescribed method of capital punishment. 
Up to 1907, when capital punishment was abolished, only nine per- 
sons had been hanged under state law. All these executions occurred 
between 1863 and 1870. During the next 73 years there were no 
hangings under state law, but since 1944, six men have died on the 
gallows of the Kansas penitentiary at Lansing. 

Nine other persons are known to have been legally hanged in 
Kansas. Records have been found of three such executions under 
military jurisdiction ? during the Civil War period. Three persons 
were hanged under federal law, at Wichita, in the late 1880's; and at 
the U. S. penitentiary, Leavenworth, one man was hanged in 1930, 
and two others in 1938. 

Illegal hangings within the state have been much more numerous. 
More than 200 men have been lynched in Kansas.’ These outside- 
the-law executions were largely for the crimes of horse stealing and 
murder. Although more than half of the lynchings occurred in the 
first 15 years of Kansas’ existence, some 90 persons were illegally 
hanged in the state between 1870 and 1932. 

Legislation relating to capital punishment for murder in the 
first degree can be summarized as follows: 

Among the so-called “bogus laws” passed by the Proslavery terri- 
torial legislature of Kansas in 1855 was a statute dealing with 
crime and criminals, one of its provisions being that “Persons con- 
victed of murder in the first degree shall suffer death.” * Until the 
territorial legislature of 1858 passed a “Code of Criminal Pro- 


Lovutse Barry is in charge of the Manuscripts division of the Kansas State Historical Society. 


1. One other crime—treason against the state—has carried a death penalty in Kansas since 
1861. No one has been convicted under this statute. 


2. Legal executions of one civilian (Solomon P. Hoy), and of one soldier (John W. Sum- 
mers), by military firing squad, are also noted in this article. 


8. Genevieve Yost’s “History of Lynchings in Kansas,” in The Kansas Historical Quarterly, 
v. 2, pp. 182-219, covers the subject comprehensively. 


4. The Statutes of the Territory of Kansas, 1855, Ch. 48, Sec. 3. 
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cedure” ° there was no law prescribing a specific method—hanging— 
as the means of execution. 

However, in 1859, the territorial legislature repealed all the stat- 
utes of 1855, and many of the laws enacted in 1858, including the 
criminal code. The 1859 legislature proceeded to pass a new crime 
and criminals act, and a new code of criminal procedure. The former 
provided that “Persons convicted of murder in the first degree shall 
suffer death” ;’ and the latter contained a section stating that “The 
punishment of death, prescribed by law, must be inflicted by hang- 
ing by the neck, at such time as the court may adjudge.” Also in 
the criminal code was a provision that “Sentence of death shall be 
executed in some private enclosure, as near to the jail as possible,” 
with a specific statement as to the persons who could attend an 
execution either by invitation of the sheriff, or by request of the 
prisoner.6 (The hanging of William Griffith in 1863 was, neverthe- 
less, a public affair; and the hanging of William Dickson in 1870, 
was a travesty of this section of the law.) 

When Kansas became a state in 1861 these 1859 acts remained in 
effect because the Wyandotte constitution, under which Kansas was 
admitted to the Union, provided that all laws in force in the terri- 
tory at the time of the adoption of the constitution should remain in 
force until expired or repealed, if they were not inconsistent with 
the constitution.® They were slightly revised, and codified, in 1868,” 
but remained essentially unchanged. 

Several sections of the code of criminal procedure were amended 
by the legislature of 1872. The most vital change was a provision 
that “The punishment of death prescribed by law must be inflicted 
by hanging by the neck at such time as the Governor of the state for 
the time being may appoint, not less than one year from the time 


of conviction. . . . Provided, That no Governor shall be com- 
pelled to issue any order . . . for the execution of any con- 
vict. . . .”’! In effect, this banned capital punishment, for no 


Kansas governor, during the 35 years this law existed, ever took the 
responsibility of ordering an execution. 

In 1907 a law was enacted which did abolish capital punishment 
for murder. The law said, in part, “Persons convicted of murder 


5. Laws of the Territory of Kansas, 1858, Ch. 12, Art. 12, Sec. 11. 

6. General Laws of the Territory of Kansas, 1859, Ch. 89, Secs. 1, 8. 

7. Ibid., Ch. 28, Sec. 3. 

8. Ibid., Ch. 27, Secs. 242, 244. 

9. Constitution of the State of Kansas, Schedule, Sec. 4. 
10. The General Statutes of the State of Kansas, 1868, p. vi; and Chs. 31, 82. 
11. The Laws of the State of Kansas, 1872, Ch. 166, Secs. 2, 3 
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in the first degree shall be punished by confinement and hard labor 
in the Penitentiary of the state of Kansas for life. . . .”?* This 
statute remained in effect for 28 years. 

In 1935, by legislative act, capital punishment for murder again 
became legal in Kansas. The new law provided that “Persons con- 
victed of murder in the first degree shall be punished by death or 
by confinement and hard labor in the penitentiary of the state of! 
Kansas for life, and the jury trying the case shall determine which 
punishment shall be inflicted: Provided, that the death penalty 
shall not be inflicted under this act upon any person under the age 
of eighteen years. . . .”78 The criminal code was amended also, 
and the new law stated: “The mode of inflicting the punishment 
of death, in all cases in this state, shall be by hanging by the neck 
until such convicted person is dead. The warden of the state peni- 
tentiary . . . for] the deputy warden, shall be the execu- 
tioner. . . .”14 These 1935 statutes have not been changed and 
“hanging by the neck” remains the only way of carrying out the 
death penalty according to Kansas law. 


II. Lecat HanainGs 1n Kansas 


It should be noted that one legal execution, by firing squad, oc- 
curred within the boundaries of this state 17 months before Kansas 
was organized as a territory. On January 18, 1853, a young Indian 
named John Coon, Jr., was executed under the government of the 
civilized Wyandotte Indians, in what is today Wyandotte county. 
Coon was tried, convicted and shot for the killing of Curtis Punch 
on December 11, 1852. The trial took place on December 17, with 
William Walker as prosecutor and Silas Armstrong as defense coun- 
sel. All of these persons were Wyandotte Indians. Walker con- 
sidered the penalty much more severe than was justified by the cir- 
cumstances of the case.’ 

Although Carl Horne was the first person to be hanged under stats 
law, he was the second to be legally hanged, and the third to be 
legally executed, after the organization of Kansas. According to the 
adjutant general’s records, Pvt. John Bell, Company I, Second 
Kansas cavalry, was hanged for rape, on July 11, 1862, at Iola, by 
sentence of a drum-head court martial approved by Col. W. F. Cloud. 
To Bell, therefore, goes the distinction of being the first individual! 
legally hanged in Kansas. 

12. Session Laws, 1907, Ch. 188, Sec. 1. 

13. General Statutes of Kansas, 1985, Ch. 21, Sec. 403. 


14. Ibid., Ch. 62, Sec. 2401. 


15. The Provisional Government of Nebraska Territory and the Journals of Willi Walk 
edited by W. E. Connelley (Lincoln, Neb., 1899), pp. 369, 871. cali 
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LIST OF LEGAL HANGINGS IN KANSAS 


Date Name Place Law 
1862—July 11 Pvt. John Bell * Iola Military 
1863—February 12 Carl Horne Leavenworth State 
1863—May 6 John Shirley * Fort Leavenworth Military 
1863—May 27 Claudeus C. Frizell Fort Scott Military 
1863—October 30 William Griffith Mound City State 
1865—December 29 John Hendley Lawrence State 
1866—January 19 Ernest Wa-tee-cha ¢ Lawrence State 
1866—August 10 Ben Lewis tf Paola State 
1867—February 20 Martin W. Bates Burlingame State 
1867—November 15 Scott Holderman Lawrence State 
1868—September 18 Melvin E. Baughn Seneca State 
1870—August 9 William Dickson Leavenworth State 
1887—November 15 Lee Mosier Wichita Federal 
1888—November 21 Fae eohes” }brothers Tt Wichita Federal 
1930—September 5 Carl Panzran Leavenworth Federal 
1938—August 12 ae a Leavenworth Federal 
1944—March 10 Ernest L. Hoefgen Lansing State 
1944—April 15 Fred L. Brady Lansing State 
1944—April 15 Clark B. Knox ¢ Lansing State 
1947—July 29 Cecil Tate Lansing State 
1947—July 29 George F. Gumtow Lansing State 
1950—May 6 George Miller ¢ Lansing State 





* Pvt. John Bell and John Shirley were hanged, under military law, for rape and robbery, 
respectively. In all other instances the principal crime was murder. 

t Ernest Wa-tee-cha was a Quapaw Indian; Ben Lewis was also an Indian (probably of the 
Peoria tribe); the Tobler brothers were of mixed blood (part Creek Indian and part Negro); 
Clark B. Knox and George Miller were Negroes. 

Solomon Perry (or Jeremiah) Hoy, a civilian from Johnson 
county, was tried before a military commission appointed at Fort 
Leavenworth on May 22, 1862, and found guilty of murder. It was 
proved that Hoy was a member of Quantrill’s guerrillas, and that he 
was an accessory to and guilty of the murder of a man named Allison 
(a citizen of Missouri and a soldier in Maj. Charles Banzhaf’s com- 
mand), at Blue Bridge crossing, Jackson county, Missouri. Although 
Hoy was tried and convicted in May, the findings of the military 
commission were not acted upon until July 26, when Maj. Gen. James 
G. Blunt approved them, and set the execution date. Hoy was exe- 
cuted by a military firing squad on July 28, 1862, on the open field 
south of the barracks at Fort Leavenworth.’® In reprisal, Quantril! 
had 14 Union men shot! 


16. Source: Leavenworth Daily Conservative, July 29, 1862. Banzhaf was a major in the 
First Missouri cavalry in 1862. The U. S. census, 1860, for Monticello township, Johnson 
county, Kansas, lists an “S. P. Hoy,” aged 23, a native of Virginia. According to the Con- 
servative, he was tried as Jeremiah (alias Solomon P.) Hoy. In W. E. Connelley’s Quantrill 
and the Border Wars (Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 1910), he is called Perry Hoy. 
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Tue Hancine or Cart Horne ™ 


In a haystack on his farm, about a mile from Easton, neighbors 
found the body of John Philip Friend (Freund), on September 5, 
1861. His head and chest were crushed, and he had been dead for 
some days. (The murder date was later established as August 30.) 
Gone from the farm were Friend’s wife, Catharine, his son, James 
(aged about five), and Carl Horne (ex-soldier, aged about 35), a 
boarder in the Friend household since June. Investigators learned 
that Horne and Mrs. Friend (using the name Catharine Grossman) 
had been married at Leavenworth on September 2, and had started 
for St. Joseph, Mo., with the young boy, several days later. Deputy 
Marshal Shott set out in pursuit on September 6, and at Elwood the 
next day he overtook and arrested Horne and Catharine Friend. 
They were returned to Leavenworth and lodged in jail on Septem- 
ber 7. 

Both were tried during the next term of the district court in Leav- 
enworth. Carl Horne’s trial opened on November 25, 1861, before 
Judge William C. McDowell, with Thomas P. Fenlon and F. P. 
Fitzwilliams as prosecutors. The defense lawyers were Adams, 
Crozier and Ludlum, and W. P. Gambell. On the evening of the 
third day the case went to the jurors, and after two hours they 
returned a verdict of “guilty of murder in the first degree.” Next 
day the Leavenworth Times reported “This is the first time, in the 
history of Kansas, that a verdict of murder in the first degree has 
been given.” 

A few days later Catharine Friend was tried, found guilty of 
murder in the second degree, and sentenced to 10 years imprison- 
ment. 

On December 7, 1861, an argument by Carl Horne’s attorneys on 
a motion for a new trial and in arrest of judgment was heard by 
the court. Ward Burlingame, who was in the room, years later 
stated that immediately after hearing the defense lawyers, Judge 
McDowell “pulled out a roll of manuscript and read his speech to 
the prisoner and the final sentence, showing that he had fully de- 
cided to overrule the motion before it was argued.” The judge then 
sentenced Horne to be hanged on January 24, 1862, but he was not 
executed on that day because his case was carried to the Kansas 
supreme court. 


17. References: Leavenworth Daily Times, September 7, 8, November 26, 28, December 3, 
6, 8, 1861; Leavenworth Daily Conservative, December 8, 1861, December 11-14, 28, 31, 1862, 
February 12, 14, 1868; Kansas Reports, v. 1, pp. 42-74; article by W[{ard] B[urlingame) in 
Atchison Daily Champion, February 20, 1879, p. 4. 
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The supreme court heard the Horne case in February, 1862—this 
tribunal’s first criminal case. Deciding that the lower court had 
erred in instructing the jury, it reversed the judgment and sent the 
ease back for a new trial. 

Ten months later, Carl Horne was tried again for the murder of 
Philip Friend—this time in the criminal court of Leavenworth which 
had been established by the legislature in March, 1862. The second 
trial began on December 10, 1862, with Judge Samuel D. Lecompte 
presiding, pro tem. On the 13th, after a short period of deliberation, 
the jurors found Horne guilty of murder in the first degree. On 
December 30, Judge Lecompte overruled a motion for a new trial, 
and sentenced the prisoner to be hanged on February 13, 1863. 

Two days before the execution, the Daily Conservative sent a 
reporter to the jail to see the condemned man. He found Horne 
cheerful, ready to talk about his situation, and seemingly resigned 
to his fate. The reporter also noted that among the 30 or so pris- 
oners in the jail was Catharine Friend, although he did not see her. 

A gallows “of hickory, neatly put up, and painted a dark drab 
color,” was ready for the hanging, on the north side of the Leaven- 
worth jail, midway between the fence and building. As early as 
10 o’clock on the morning of February 13, 1863, a crowd began to 
gather, although it was known that only a select number of persons 
invited by the sheriff would witness the hanging. Men and boys 
climbed to the top of the fence, but a military guard soon came 
along and ordered them down. 

Among the spectators within the jail yard enclosure was a Daily 
Conservative writer. He stated that the invited guests entered the 
front gate between two rows of bayonets. The proceedings began 
at 12:30 P. M., the prisoner walking to the gallows with a “firm 
tread and calm demeanor.” After the deputy sheriff read the death 
warrant, Horne made a short speech in German to his friends, then 
spoke in English, saying that he was innocent, and sorry that he had 
ever had anything to do with Mrs. Friend. 

At one minute after one o’clock the sheriff gave the signal, and the 
drop fell. Horne was declared dead 14 minutes later. Thus ended 
the first execution in Kansas under state law; and the second legal 
hanging within Kansas after its organization. 
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THe HANGING oF JOHN SHIRLEY 8 


Shirley was the second of three civilians executed by the military 
in Kansas ;’® and his was the first of three public legal hangings in 
Kansas ;*° but the unique circumstance of his case was that he was 
legally hanged for robbery! #4 

On April 22, 1863, John Shirley, John McBride and Charles Rad- 
cliff (“all men well known as rascals capable of committing any 
crime,” said the Daily Conservative), got William Keyes, a dis- 
charged soldier, drunk at the Cincinnati House in Leavenworth. 
Then, in broad daylight, they enticed him to a ravine behind the 
hospital (on the government reserve), knocked him down and robbed 
him of $1,100. There were witnesses, and all three criminals were 
arrested later in the day, but only $77 of the money was found. On 
the 23d, military authorities had the prisoners transferred from the 
Leavenworth jail to the guard house at Fort Leavenworth. This 
was done not so much because the crime had been committed on gov- 
ernment property, but because the city of Leavenworth was then 
under martial law.?? 

A military commission was convened on April 24, with Capt. R. 
H. Hunt, Second Kansas volunteers, as president, to try the three 
criminals. Shirley and McBride were convicted and sentenced to 
be hanged on May 6, 1863; Radcliff was convicted and sentenced 
to hard labor “during the continuance of the present rebellion.” 

Maj. Gen. James G. Blunt, who approved the findings of the mili- 
tary commission, commented that the penalties were severe, and 
greater than would be justified in time of peace, but were considered 
necessary to preserve peace and restore order under existing condi- 
tions. However, McBride was later reprieved, and Special Order No. 
193, issued at Fort Leavenworth on May 5, 1863, stated only that 
John Shirley would be hanged publicly on May 6, 1863. 

The Evening Bulletin of May 6, 1863, described the execution of 
John Shirley in detail, from which account the following excerpts are 
taken: 

18. Sources: Leavenworth Evening Bulletin, April 22-24, 29, May 4, 6, 8, 1863; Leaven- 
worth Daily Conservative, April 23, May 3, 6, 7, 1863. 

19. The execution of Hoy by firing squad in 1862, and the hanging of Frizell on May 27, 
1863, were also military executions of civilians. 

20. William Griffith’s hanging, October 30, 1863, was conducted publicly, contrary to state 
law; and William Dickson’s hanging in 1870 was a mockery of the law's provision for non- 
public executions. 

21. John W. Summers, deserter from Company E, Second Kansas cavalry, was executed as 
a deserter, by military firing squad at Fort Scott, on May 13, 1863.—Leavenworth Daily Con- 
servative, May 17, 1863. Quite possibly there have been other military executions of military 
Personnel at army posts in Kansas, for desertion, and other crimes. 


22. Martial law was declared in Leavenworth by General Orders No. 5, issued at Fort 
Leavenworth on February 10, 1863.—See Leavenworth Daily Conservative, February 11, 1863. 
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The largest concourse of people assembled in Kansas turned out 
today to witness the execution of John Shirley. 

At 11 o’clock the road to the Fort was crowded with citizens in carriages and 
on horseback, all eager with curiosity to witness the unusual proceeding for 
Kansas of hanging a criminal for highway robbery. 

At 12 o’clock some two or three thousand people had gathered around the 
gallows, which was erected on open ground south of the guard-house. A large 
number of females were present from the city and Fort, and every one seemed 
bent on selecting the most advantageous spot to view the dying struggles of a 
fellow mortal. 

At fifteen minutes before one the entire command at the Post, consisting in 
all of five companies of Infantry, were formed in full uniform, under arms, and 
commanded by Post Adjutant Hadley. The band and field music formed in 
front of the Guard House and played a solemn air, when the infantry formed 
in line, and the carriage in which the prisoner was to be conveyed to the gallows 
drove up to the steps. 

Capt. J. T. Gordon, Co. I, 12th Kansas volunteers, then conducted Shirley 
to the carriage and the whole cavalcade, preceded by the guard and the criminal, 
started for the ground. The prisoner maintained a stolid indifference, and 
did not seem to realize that his time on earth was short. 

Arrived at the gallows, the prisoner ascended the steps with firmness, and 
boldly walked to the drop, accompanied by Rev. Dr. Davis. . . . Captain 
Graham [Gordon?] then read the death warrant, after which Shirley kissed his 
two little brothers . . . and after shaking hands and bidding them farewell, 
the culprit was allowed to address the assembled multitude. : 

I have but one word to say, and that is this: I hope my friends will lead a 
different life from what I have. I’ve led a very indifferent life; and, further- 
more, I hope you will not meet the same doom which I have come to—the 
gallows. 


At 1:30 P. M. the signal was given, the drop fell and John Shirley 
was “ushered into eternity.” Some 12 to 15 minutes later he was 
pronounced dead, and his body was taken down and placed in a 
wagon. The troops followed behind the six-mule wagon which 
carried him away, the band “played a lively air,” and the crowd 
dispersed. Thus ended the third legal hanging in Kansas.** 


Tue Hanainc or Ciaupeus C. FrizE 4 


Early in March, 1863, a militia company was organized in Vernon 
county, Missouri. Augustus Baker, a farmer, was chosen head of the 
company over Claudeus C. Frizell, who much desired the captaincy. 
About March 6, Frizell, with a companion named Upton, went to 


23. In remarking that “The extreme penalty . . . was executed for the third time in 
Kansas, yesterday,”’ the Daily Conservative of May 7, 1863, probably referred to the shooting 
of Hoy on July 28, 1862, and the hanging of Horne on February 13, 1863, as the two earlier 
executions, The hanging of Private Bell on July 11, 1862, was evidently unknown, or forgotten, 
by the Leavenworth journalist. 

24. Sources: Leavenworth Evening Bulletin, May 20, 22, 1863; Leavenworth Daily Con- 
servative, May 22, 1868; C. W. Goodlander’s Memoirs and Recollections . . . of the Early 
Days of Fort Scott . . . (Fort Scott, 1900), pp. 102, 103; [R. I. Holcombe’s) History of 
Vernon County, Missouri . . . (St. Louis, 1887), pp. 311, 312. 
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Baker’s home. They entered in pretended friendliness—then Frizell 
drew a gun and murdered Baker in the presence of his wife. The 
men robbed the house and departed. 

Troops from Fort Scott were sent into Missouri to track down the 
criminals. Early in May, at a house in Cedar county, they arrested 
Frizell; but Upton jumped out of a second-floor window, fled, and 
was never caught. On May 13, Frizell was placed in the Fort Scott 
guard house. Next day, before a military commission of which Capt. 
H. F. Rouse, Third Wisconsin cavalry, was president, he was tried 
and convicted of murder and robbery. On May 21, at Fort Leaven- 
worth, Maj. Gen. James G. Blunt reviewed and confirmed the mili- 
tary commission’s findings, and sentenced Frizell to be hanged on 
May 27, 1863. 

A Fort Scott resident, many years later, stated that the scaffold 
was erected “out towards the government corrall about where the 
Presbyterian Church stands [1900], on the prairie. [Frizell] 

went to the gallows reading a Bible.” No contemporaneous 
account of the hanging has been found. 


THE HancING oF WILLIAM GRIFFITH 7° 


The Marais des Cygnes massacre was perhaps the most infamous 
of the many crimes committed by Proslavery men during the bitter 
struggle over the slavery issue in Kansas. On May 19, 1858, Charles 
Hamelton and some 30 Missourians came over into Linn county, 
captured 11 Free-State men, lined them up in a ravine near Trading 
Post, and shot them down. Five of the Kansas settlers were killed, 
five were wounded, and one was unharmed. Many of the Proslavery 
men who took part in this mass murder were known, but the only one 
to be brought to justice and hanged for the crime was William 
Griffith, who was arrested, tried, convicted and hanged five years 
after the event. 

In September, 1863, a detachment of troops from Fort Leaven- 
worth arrested Griffith in Platte county, Missouri, on the recogni- 
zance of William Hairgrove, one of the massacre survivors. Griffith 
was taken to Mound City and turned over to the Linn county sheriff, 
E. B. Metz. A few weeks later he was tried during the regular term 
of the district court, Judge Solon O. Thatcher, of Lawrence, presid- 
ing. Two lawyers, D. P. Lowe of Mound City, and A. Wagstaff of 


25. Frizell, though a member of the Vernon county, Missouri, militia, could not, strictly 
speaking, be classed as a soldier. This was the third and apparently the last instance of a 
civilian being executed by the military in Kansas. 

26. Sources: Kansas City (Mo.) Daily Journal of Commerce, October 8, November 8, 
1863; History of the State of Kansas (Chicago, A. T. Andreas, 1883), pp. 1104-1106; W. A. 
Mitchell’s Linn County, Kansas: a History (Kansas City, c1928), pp. 211-214. 
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Paola, were assigned to defend him. The trial opened on October 3. 
Griffith acknowledged that he had helped to capture the Free-State 
men and march them to the place of death, and admitted taking two 
mules belonging to William Hairgrove and a gray mare owned by 
Judge Nichols of Trading Post, but denied being present when the 
shooting was done. (Survivors of the massacre testified to the con- 
trary on this latter issue.) The “Amnesty Act” 2? of 1859 was also 
pleaded in Griffith’s defense by his counsel. On the afternoon of the 
second day of the trial the case went to the jurors. In about three 
hours they returned a verdict of “guilty of murder in the first de- 
gree.” Judge Thatcher subsequently denied motion for a new trial, 
and set the execution date as October 30, 1863. During the inter- 
vening weeks, Griffith was held in a house in Mound City (there 
being no jail), guarded by a detachment of Linn county militia. 

A gallows was erected west of town, across Little Sugar creek, in 
a woods. Shortly after noon on October 30, Griffith was conducted 
to the place of execution. Acting Sheriff C. S. Wheaton was in 
charge of the proceedings, with militia companies totaling at least 
200 men in attendance. Plainly, no attempt was made to conform 
with the provision of the law requiring that an execution take place 
in a private enclosure. The size of the crowd witnessing this hanging 
is not known, though there were spectators not only from Linn 
county, but from adjoining Bourbon county, as well; and “dozens of 
women” were present. William Hairgrove, massacre survivor, was 
allowed to swing the hatchet severing a rope which dropped a 400- 
pound weight and jerked Griffith’s body into the air. The weight 
fell at seven minutes after one o’clock, and 25 minutes later Griffith 
was declared dead. He left a wife and five children, the youngest 
only four months old. 


THE HANGING or JoHN HENDLEY 78 


A Texan named John Hendley came to work on the farm of 
John T. (Tauy) Jones, in Franklin county, in June, 1865. He be- 
came acquainted with the John Sutton family living near by, and en- 
gaged Mrs. Sutton to make a hunting shirt. On June 28, Hendley 
went to the Sutton home in a rage because a quarter-yard remnant 


27. General Laws, 1859, Ch. 104, ‘‘An Act to Establish Peace in Kansas,” Section 1 stating 
“That no criminal offense heretofore committed in the counties of Lykins, Linn, Bourbon, Mc- 
Gee, Allen and Anderson, growing out of any political differences of opinion, or arising, in any 
way, from such political differences of opinion, shall be subject to any prosecution, on any com- 
plaint or indictment, in any court whatsoever in this Territory’; and Section 2 stating “That 
all criminal actions now commenced, growing out of political differences of opinion, shall be 
dismissed.’ 

28. Sources: Kansas Daily Tribune, Lawrence, July 2, November 12, December 30, 1865; 
Kansas Weekly Tribune, Lawrence, November 30, 1865. 
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of ribbon used in making the shirt had not been returned to him. For 
his abusive language to Mrs. Sutton and her sister, John Sutton 
ordered the man from his house. Hendley said he would leave when 
he got ready, but retreated outside when Sutton picked up a gun, 
fired at Hendley, and shot him in the arm. Thereupon, Hendley 
drew a revolver, rushed in the house and shot Sutton through the 
chest, mortally wounding him. He died the next day. Hendley 
fled, but was arrested near Bloomington on June 30, and taken to 
Ottawa. After a preliminary hearing before Justice Dow, he was 
taken by Sheriff Robbins to Lawrence and placed in the Douglas 
county jail. 

Hendley was tried at the November, 1865, session of the district 
court in Lawrence, before Judge Valentine. The case went to the 
jurors on November 11, and about an hour later they returned a 
verdict that the prisoner was guilty of murder in the first degree. 
On November 25, Judge Valentine overruled a motion for a new 
trial and sentenced the prisoner to be hanged at Lawrence on Decem- 
ber 29. 

The Kansas Daily Tribune of December 30, 1865, stated: 
“Hendley was executed between 11 and 12 o’clock yesterday. Up to 
the last moment he manifested a stoicism better becoming a savage 
than a man reared in Christian society.” 


THE HANGING oF ERNEST WA-TEE-CHA 7° 


Just three weeks after the execution of John Hendley, another 
murderer was hanged on the same gallows in the Douglas county 
jail yard. This man was Ernest Wa-tee-cha, a Quapaw Indian, 
who had been educated at the Osage Mission in Neosho county. 

On January 31, 1865, Wa-tee-cha, a soldier in Company A, Six- 
teenth Kansas cavalry, was in Ohio City (a now extinct Franklin 
county town), on furlough. In a store he happened to see a large 
sum of money paid to a man named William Hastings. When 
Hastings, a farmer of Ottumwa, started home with his team and 
wagon, the Indian followed, caught up with him several miles out 
on the prairie, and shot him in the back. Although badly wounded, 
Hastings made some show of resistance and Wa-tee-cha ran off 
without getting the money. The farmer managed to make his way 
to the nearest house, where he was cared for until his death some 


29. Sources: Kansas Weekly Tribune, Lawrence, November 30, 1865, January 25, 1866; 
Kansas Patriot, Burlington, February 10, 1866. 

The Report of the Adjutant General of the State of Kansas for 1861-1865, p. 536, lists 
“Earnest Wa-ti-tia” as ‘Absent in confinement by civil authority, Lawrence, no evi[dence] of 
mus[ter] out on file.” 
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24 hours later. Before he died, Wa-tee-cha had been caught, brought 
before him and identified. 

The Indian’s trial took place during the latter part of November, 
1865, at the district court in Lawrence, before Judge Valentine. One 
of Wa-tee-cha’s lawyers was Wilson Shannon, a former territorial 
governor of Kansas. The trial ended on November 23, and the 
jurors, after being out an hour, found the defendant guilty of mur- 
der in the first degree. Some days later he was sentenced to be 
hanged on January 19, 1866. 

S. S. Prouty, publisher of the Kansas Patriot, Burlington, hap- 
pened to be in Lawrence on the day of the execution, and “through 
the politeness of District Clerk S. A. Stonebraker, Sheriff Ogden and 
Major E. G. Ross of the Tribune,” he was permitted to witness the 
hanging of Wa-tee-cha. He commented that it was the first exe- 
cution he had ever seen and that it was not “so shocking a sight 
as it has been represented.” “Hanging,” he wrote, . . . “is 
getting to be one of the institutions of Lawrence, and the people 
seem to regard it as an every day affair, for the morning papers did 
not esteem the event I witnessed, of sufficient importance to make 
mention of it previous to its occurrence. r 


Tue HANGING or Ben LeEwis * 


Ben Lewis, an Indian (probably of the Peoria tribe), killed a man 
named Jones about six miles north of Paola either in late 1865 or 
in the fore part of 1866. No account of the killing has been found. 
(The murder may possibly have occurred while the Civil War was 
still in progress since the victim is said to have been a soldier of 
the First Kansas cavalry.) 

Lewis was tried, on his own confession, at a special term of the 
district court at Paola, early in July, 1866, Judge D. M. Valentine 
presiding. On July 3, the second day of the trial, the case went to 
the jurors, and they soon returned a verdict that the defendant was 
guilty of murder in the first degree. Two days later, Judge Valen- 
tine sentenced Ben Lewis to be hanged on August 10, 1866, at Paola. 

The execution took place on the scheduled day—presumably in 
the county jail yard at Paola. Lewis was afterwards buried in the 
Indian cemetery near town. 


80. Sources: Fourth judicial district court records of “State of Kansas vs. Ben Lewis,” 
courtesy of Mrs. Ethel J. Hunt, clerk of the district court for Miami county; Leavenworth 
Daily Conservative, July 15, August 18, 1866. According to the Western Spirit, Paola, May 
27, 1910, the public library in Paola has a photograph of Lewis. 

The adjutant general’s Report for 1861-1865, p. 485, lists a Benjamin Lewis, of Paola, in 
Company F, 14th Kansas cavalry, with the remark that he deserted at Fort Scott on December 
19, 1864. Probably this was the Ben Lewis hanged in 1866. 
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THE HanGInGc oF Martin W. Bates *! 


Deputy Sheriff John Polley of Osage county arrested Martin W. 
Bates for robbery in late September, 1866. Because there was no 
jail, he kept the prisoner, legs shackled, in his home. On October 3, 
he left Bates in the charge of his father, Abel Polley. The prisoner 
got possession of a loaded shotgun in the house, and during a strug- 
gle over the gun, he shot and mortally wounded the elder Polley, 
who died a few days later. Bates, who had cut off his shackles with 
an ax, was arrested a week or so later in Johnson county. He was 
charged with murder, and for safekeeping, was housed in the jail 
at Lawrence until his trial. 

The Bates case was tried at an extra term of the district court in 
Burlingame, in the latter part of December, 1866, Judge John Wat- 
son, of Emporia, presiding. The defendant was found guilty of 
murder in the first degree and sentenced to be hanged on February 
20, 1867. He was returned to the Douglas county jail to await his 
execution. 

Although the judge had ordered that an enclosure be built in the 
Osage county jail yard to house the gallows, the county officers de- 
cided the expense of lumber for a temporary stockade was not justi- 
fied. Acting upon the suggestion of County Clerk Marshall M. 
Murdock, they arranged to have a scaffold erected in the courtroom, 
on the second floor of the courthouse! There, on the appointed day, 
19-year-old Martin W. Bates was hanged, at a few minutes after 
noon. According to Murdock, who was present, only six persons 
witnessed the hanging—the deputy who officiated, three county offi- 
cers, a Methodist preacher and a Catholic priest. A crowd of would- 
be spectators waited outside the building in a sleet and rainstorm 
while the proceedings took place. Judge Watson, indignant over the 
desecration of the courtroom, thereafter held the view that Marshall 
Murdock was chiefly responsible for the misuse of the hall of jus- 
tice.82 


31. Sources: Emporia News, January 5, February 20, 1867: Topeka Weekly Leader, 
January 3, 1867; Kansas Weekly Tribune, Lawrence, October 11, 1866; Kansas Daily Tribune, 
Lawrence, February 23, 1867; Wichita (Weekly) Eagle, January 7, 1886; History of the State 
of Kansas (Chicago, A. T. Andreas, 1883), p. 1534; Topeka Mail and Breeze, March 30, 1900. 

82. The Schuyler grade school was later erected on the site of the early-day Osage county 
courthouse in Burlingame.—Topeka Daily Capital, July 19, 1936. 
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Tue Hanaina or Scott HoLpEerRMAN * 


On September 25, 1865, Scott Holderman, Elias Foster ** and a 
man named Ward, plotted and executed the murder of John Carver, 
a stranger passing through Linn county. The crime was planned at 
the home of Holderman’s father-in-law, a farmer named Williams, 
living three miles north of Trading Post. The crime was committed 
several miles away, after Carver left the Williams home, where he 
had stopped to recover from an attack of ague. Robbery was the 
only known motive of the murder. 

Carver’s body was found six or seven weeks after the crime. It 
was decided at the inquest that he came to his death by violence, 
but although there were several persons who knew or suspected who 
the criminals were, no warrants for arrest were issued at the time. 

Holderman and Foster were arrested on a robbery charge about 
two months after the murder. Three weeks after being placed in the 
Paola jail they escaped and left the state. Foster was captured in 
Missouri in the spring of 1866 and brought back to Linn county. 
He told enough about Carver’s death to cause warrants to be issued 
for the arrest of Holderman and Ward on charges of murder. He 
was himself remanded for trial on the charge and was held in the 
jail at Lawrence for several months. 

Ward was captured near Lawrence, tried, convicted of murder in 
the second degree, and sentenced to 10 years imprisonment. Foster, 
brought back to Mound City for trial in the spring of 1867, was 
granted a change of venue to Anderson county. Sheriff David Goss 
and a constable set out on May 5, 1867, to take Foster to Garnett. 
As they neared Saddler’s crossing of Big Sugar creek about nine 
that evening, a party of 40 to 50 vigilantes rode up, surrounded the 
wagon and forcibly took the prisoner. Next morning Elias Foster’s 
body was found swinging from a tree near the crossing. 

In June, 1867, Sheriff Goss learned that Holderman was living in 
Polk county, Missouri. On July 2 a sheriff’s posse surrounded the 
house and ordered Holderman to surrender. Instead, he came out 
firing and halted only when shot down by John Humphrey, a deputy 
sheriff. After recovering from his wound, Holderman was taken to 
Mound City and tried in the district court, Judge D. P. Lowe presid- 
ing. The trial opened in mid-September and lasted most of a week, 
but the jurors took only an hour to decide that the prisoner was 


33. Sources: The Border Sentinel, Mound City, May 10, September 20, 27, November 22, 
1867; Kansas Daily Tribune, Lawrence, November 16, 1867; W. A. Mitchell’s Linn County, 
Kansas: a History (Kansas City, cl1928), pp. 327-331. 

34. Holderman and Foster had both served in Company D, Sixth Kansas cavalry, under 
Capt. David Goss, who later, as Linn county sheriff, arrested them. Holderman claimed to 
have killed 16 men while in the army. 
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guilty of murder in the first degree. On September 25, Judge Lowe 
sentenced Holderman to be hanged on November 15, 1867. There 
being no secure jail at Mound City, he was taken to Lawrence, 
where from his cell he was led to the gallows in the Douglas county 
jail yard at 11:30 on the morning of the day set. About 35 persons 
witnessed the execution, while a large crowd waited outside the walls. 

This was the last of three legal hangings in Lawrence. However, 
Douglas county’s crime record was much better than indicated: the 
crimes paid for on the Douglas county gallows were committed in 
other counties—Franklin, Miami and Linn, respectively. 


Tue HANGING oF MELVIN E. BaucHn ® 


Three Doniphan county men arrived in Seneca on November 19, 
1866, with warrants for four horse thieves known to be in the vicin- 
ity. Sheriff William Boulton and a posse of Nemaha county men 
joined in the hunt. Jackson and Strange, two of the wanted men, 
were captured a little east of town. Three posse members (Charles 
W. Ingram, Henry H. Hillix and Jesse 8. Dennis) overtook the other 
two criminals on the road to Capioma. When they rode up to arrest 
the men—Melvin E. Baughn and Zach Mooney—they were fired 
upon. Hillix was wounded severely and Dennis was fatally shot in 
the back, dying a few minutes later. The horse thieves escaped. 

Baughn was arrested in Leavenworth on January 6, 1867, on a 
robbery charge. When recognized as Dennis’ murderer, he was 
turned over to Nemaha county officers who placed him in the Seneca 
jail. Four days later an unsuccessful attempt was made to lynch 
him. On February 6 he and another prisoner escaped. 

More than 15 months later Baughn was captured near Sedalia, 
Mo., after being wounded by officers attempting to arrest him for a 
robbery. Upon being identified, he was returned to Kansas and to 
the Seneca jail. He was tried during the next term of the district 
court, early in August, Judge R. St. Clair Graham presiding. The 
jury found him guilty of murder in the first degree and on August 
7 he was sentenced to be hanged on September 18, 1868. 

A gallows was erected on the south side of the Nemaha county jail, 
and an area of the jail yard was enclosed by a “fence” of canvas. 
And, on the appointed day, at 3:18 in the afternoon, Baughn was 
hanged.®¢ 





35. Sources: Leavenworth Times and Conservative, September 24, 1868; Ralph Tennal’s 
History of Nemaha County, Kansas (Lawrence, 1916), pp. 212-214; History of the State of 
Kansas (Chicago, A. T. Andreas, 1883), p. 945. 

36. During the time in 1860 and 1861, when the Pony Express was in operation, one of 
the well-known riders on the route between St. Joseph, Mo., and Seneca, was Melvin Baughn. 
It is said he turned to a life of crime by joining a gang of horse thieves, soon after the Pony 
Express ended. Mooney is said to have been lynched sometime later. 
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Tue Hancine or WILLIAM Dickson ** 


The body of Jacob Barnett, a Jewish peddler of Leavenworth, was 
found on the road to Delaware City, March 10, 1870. He had been 
shot five times and robbed. On strong circumstantial evidence (in- 
cluding possession of the dead man’s watch), William Dickson was 
arrested and held for the murder. Only two or three days earlier, 
he had been released from the penitentiary after serving a three-year 
sentence for horse stealing. Barnett had been killed brutally, he had 
many friends in the city, and public feeling ran high against Dick- 
son. The courtroom was crowded on March 19 when a preliminary 
hearing of the case was held in recorder’s court. On the evidence 
presented, Justice Rees ordered the prisoner remanded to the county 
jail to await trial. There was talk of a lynching, but law and order 
prevailed. 

Dickson was tried at the June session of Leavenworth’s criminal 
court. The trial, which began on June 13, ended on the 17th, and the 
jurors took just 15 minutes to find the defendant guilty of murder in 
the first degree. Dickson was sentenced, a few days later, to be 
hanged on August 9, 1870. 

The “old” gallows (evidently left over from 1863), was repaired, 
and put up in the “northwest angle” of the county jail yard. This 
site scarcely fulfilled the criminal code’s “private enclosure” provi- 
sion. According to the Times and Conservative: “Owing to the 
prominence of the County Jail grounds the melancholy proceedings 
were visible from almost all parts of the city, and thousands availed 
themselves of the opportunity of seeing the law’s victim dropped 
from earth to eternity.” 

This newspaper’s description of the scene on the day of the execu- 
tion, indicates that a stranger to Leavenworth might well have 
thought the attraction was a circus and not a legal hanging: 

Long before the hour appointed, 12 m., the hills and houses in the 
vicinity were crowded with people anxious to see the sad spectacle. For an 
hour before noon the entrances to the Jail were besieged by crowds, with and 
without admission cards. [Sheriff McFarland had invited a large number of 
citizens to attend the hanging.] Not only this, but all over the city people on 
house tops and eminences looked with glasses or the naked eye to see the sus- 
pension of the convicted wretch. : 

About twelve o’clock the excitement of the thousands who failed to get 
admission was intense. The Sheriff, Deputy Sheriffs and peace officers were 
besieged with applications for passes, and scores of men and children shouted 
simultaneously for the open sesame to the judicial slaughter. We regret to be 


87. Sources: Leavenworth Daily Commercial, March 11, 18, 19, June 14, 15, 17, August 
5, 9, 10, 1870; Leavenworth Times and Conservative, March 11, 18, 19, June 14, 15, 17, 
August 9, 10, 1870. 
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compelled to say that at least one half of the vast concourse which viewed the 
spectacle from outside points was composed of children of both sexes. , 

About eleven minutes of twelve o’clock the east gates of the jail was opened, 
and then commenced fierce crowding and pushing for speedy admission to the 
public spectacle. The crowd pressed desperately towards the entrance where 
three deputies were engaged in maintaining order and taking entrance cards. 


This was the scene—a travesty of the law’s intention—shortly 
after noon on August 9, 1870. 

Dickson’s was the last execution in Kansas, under state law, for 
73 years. The publicity it received was almost certainly an im- 
portant factor in the passage of the law two years later (1872), 
which, in effect, banned capital punishment in Kansas. 


KANSAS AND CaPITAL PUNISHMENT SINCE 1870 


In February, 1871, a few months after Dickson’s hanging, a bill 
was introduced in the state legislature by Sen. H. C. Whitney, “to 
regulate the infliction of the death penalty and to amend an act to 
establish a code of criminal procedure.” ** The contents of this 
bill are not known (since no copy can be found), but it apparently 
contained the same, or much the same, provisions as the bill which 
was to become a law in 1872. Of the 1871 measure (which passed 
both houses, but was not signed by the governor) the State Record 
later wrote: “If we are rightly informed Governor Harvey is op- 
posed to capital punishment, but he did not like this law [7. e., bill] 
because it threw all the responsibility on the Governor. . . .” 

Early in June, 1871, in the district court, Topeka, Mrs. Mary Jane 
Scales and Lewis Ford, Negroes, were tried and convicted for the 
murder on November 17, 1870, of Burnett Scales. They were sen- 
tenced to be hanged on August 17, 1871. Preparations for the exe- 
cution included the erection of a gallows within a tight board fence 
(24 by 28 feet, and 14 feet high), on a vacant lot south of the Shawnee 
county jail, with a covered passageway leading from the jail. 

Said the State Record: “Hanging by the State is a disgrace to 
civilization and is only legalized murder. Every precaution will 
be taken to make this murder respectable. The fact that already 
over 250 applications for witnesses have been made, is evidence of a 
demoralized condition of society.” #” On the night before the sched- 
uled executions, Gov. James M. Harvey commuted the sentences 
of these two murderers to life imprisonment. 

38. Senate Journal, 1871, p. 278 (Senate Bill No. 92). 


39. Kansas State Record, Topeka, August 16, 1871. 
40. Ibid., August 4, 1871. 
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The Scales-Ford case is mentioned here for two reasons: first, it 
was probably the nearest Kansas has come to hanging a woman; 
second, Governor Harvey’s action in commuting the sentences of 
these criminals served to bring the subject of capital punishment 
again to the forefront of public attention. 

In 1872 Sen. H. C. Whitney again introduced a bill “to regulate 
the death penalty and to amend an act to establish a code of criminal 
procedure.” 41 Both houses passed the bill and on March 2 Governor 
Harvey notified the senate that he had signed it.4® The measure 
(said to have been written by Thomas P. Fenlon,** Leavenworth 
lawyer, and member of the house in 1871, 1872 and 1874), provided 
that murderers sentenced to die must be kept in the state penitentiary 
for one year before being hanged, and then be hanged only if the 
governor issued a death warrant. 

This law remained a Kansas statute for the next 35 years. It 
was, supposedly, a compromise between forces favoring capital pun- 
ishment and those opposed. But in effect the measure banned legal 
executions, for no governor ever assumed the responsibility of order- 
ing a hanging. In the two decades following its passage every gov- 
ernor, except St. John, outspokenly criticized the law, and requested 
its amendment. 

Gov. Thomas A. Osborn, in 1876, told the legislature that the 
1872 law was a subterfuge and needed to “be relieved of its am- 
biguity.” In 1877 Gov. George T. Anthony also stressed the need 
for a change. Gov. George W. Glick, in 1883, asked the legislature 
to amend the statute, and stated that there were about 25 persons 
under sentence of death at that time. Gov. John W. Martin, in 
1885, discussed the law “which abolishes capital punishment by 
indirection,” and suggested it would be better to abolish the death 
penalty than to keep the 1872 law on the statute books. He re- 
newed this recommendation in 1887. In the latter part of that year 
there were, according to the Kansas City Times, 54 prisoners under 
sentence of death in the Kansas penitentiary. The Times went on 
to say: “if Governor Martin chose to exercise the power vested in 
him . . . any one or all could be hanged in 30 days.” ** Gov. 
Lyman U. Humphrey in 1889 and again in 1891, asked the legislature 
to abolish the death penalty “in express terms,” or make it effective. 
But no change was made in the law. 


41. Senate Journal, 1872, p. 57. 

42. Ibid., p. 815. 

43. Henry Shindler’s statement in the Kansas City Times, May 31, 1910. 
44, Kansas City Times, November 16, 1887. 
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With the rise of the Populists to power in the state, the capital 
punishment issue was forgotten, and not until 1905 was there any 
revival of interest in the subject. That December a statement by 
Gov. E. W. Hoch was printed in many of the nation’s newspapers. 
Governor Hoch said, in part, “I would resign my position, however 
high it might be, before I would be the one to execute a death sen- 
tence, whether the condemned person is a man or woman. Why, 
the hanging of a human being, whether it be legalized or not, is a 
relic of barbarism. . . .”* 

By the last of June, 1906, the penitentiary’s death-sentence pop- 
ulation had increased to 60 men.*® This was the maximum number; 
two years later there were 57 and by 1915 only 14.7 

When the 1907 legislature met, bills to abolish capital punishment 
were introduced in both the house and senate. Sen. R. T. Simons, 
who introduced the senate bill, said: “The law as it stands is a 
farce. If a Governor should ever decide to sign the death warrants 
of all the ‘hang’ prisoners in the penitentiary it would mean a whole- 
sale slaughter. There is little chance a Governor will ever do this, 
but farces in state laws are not the right thing. The law ought to 
say what it means.” *® It was the house bill (the bills were the 
same in any case), which passed the house on January 18 by a vote 
of 67 to 40,*° and which, later in the month, was also approved by 
the senate. Governor Hoch signed the measure on January 30, 1907. 
In a letter written in December of that year, Hoch stated that it 
was largely at his instance that the 1907 legislature had repealed 
the 1872 law and provided life imprisonment instead.*® 

From 1907 to 1935, Kansas had no capital punishment statute, 
but agitation for the re-enactment of such a law began some years 
before 1935. In 1927 the senate voted, 26-2, for a bill providing 
that persons convicted of murder in the first degree (1) should be 
electrocuted if the murder had been committed in connection with 
burglary or robbery, (2) should be imprisoned for life if the murder 
had no such connection.*! This measure, obviously intended to stem 
an outbreak of burglary-and-murder crimes in Kansas in the 1920’s, 
did not pass the house. 

45. Newspapers of December 9, 1905. 


46. Fifteenth Biennial Report, Kansas State Penitentiary, 1905-1906, p. 55. 


47. Sixteenth Biennial Report, Kansas State Penitentiary, 1907-1908, p. 60; Kansas City 
(Mo.) Star, September 12, 1915, 


48. Topeka Daily Herald, January 16, 1907. 
49. Ibid., January 18, 1907. 


50. Letter of Gov. E. W. Hoch, December 19, 1907, to the Rev. A. B. Wolfe (in Hoch 
papers, Archives division, Kansas State Historical Society). 


51. Senate Bill No. 194, 1927 legislature. 
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In 1931 bills prescribing capital punishment (1) for murder in 
the first degree, (2) for robbery with firearms and (3) electrocution 
as the means of carrying out the death penalty, were passed by both 
the house and senate.52 A measure to make kidnaping also punish- 
able by death failed. But Gov. Harry H. Woodring vetoed the bills 
on March 14, 1931, stating in a message to the legislature that he 
was voicing his own personal convictions and what he believed to 
be the “sentiment of a majority of the people of Kansas.” His ac- 
tion was generally approved. 

But in 1933 attempts were again made to pass bills providing for 
(1) death, or life imprisonment, for murder in the first degree, and 
(2) death, or from five to 10 years imprisonment for kidnaping.™ 
The house passed these bills, but the senate did not. 

During a special session of the legislature in November, 1933, 
both the house and senate passed a measure providing death, or life 
imprisonment at hard labor, as the jury should decide, for murder 
in the first degree. Gov. Alfred M. Landon vetoed this because the 
companion bill providing the means, place, etc., of execution, had 
failed to pass the house and senate.®4 

In 1935 the legislature passed a similar measure and another 
which provided hanging as the means of execution. These bills were 
signed by Governor Landon in March, and since that time have 
been the laws governing capital punishment in Kansas. 

It was nine years before a criminal was hanged under this law. 
Albert M. Zakoura—the first person to be sentenced—was reprieved 
and his sentence commuted to life imprisonment by Gov. Walter A. 
Huxman on September 3, 1987. The second to be sentenced was 
Fred L. Brady. When, on February 8, 1944, Gov. Andrew F. 
Schoeppel refused clemency to Brady, M. F. Amrine, warden of the 
state penitentiary, resigned rather than to take part in a hanging. 
Amrine, after many years in penal work, had become opposed to 
capital punishment, though formerly favoring it. But it turned out 
that Brady was not the first victim of the law. A month before he 
was hanged, Ernest L. Hoefgen was executed (March 10, 1944) for 
the murder on September 18, 1943, of Bruce Smoll, an 18-year-old 
college student. Brady was hanged on April 15, 1944. His crime 
was the murder on January 9, 1943, of Joe Williams, Arkansas City, 
during an attempted holdup. On the same day, Clark B. Knox, 


52. House Bills Nos. 14, 20, 23, 1931 legislature. 
58. House Bills Nos. 416 and 671, 1933 legislature. 
54. House Bills Nos. 78 and 87, 1938 legislature, special session. 


55. House Bills Nos. 10 and 11, 1935 legislature; Session Laws, 1935, pp. 234-238. See 
page 281 for another statement of the provisions of the 1935 laws. 
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Negro, was executed for the murder on August 1, 1943, of Edward 
Nugent, Kansas City policeman. On July 29, 1947, Cecil Tate and 
George F. Gumtow, out-of-state carnival workers, were hanged for 
the murders on May 12, 1947, of W. W. McClellan and his son, 
Arnold, at Calista. George Miller, Negro, was hanged on May 6, 
1950, for murdering Mike Churchill, Osawatomie police chief, Feb- 
ruary 3, 1947. 

These six men, hanged at the state penitentiary since 1944, plus 
the nine who were hanged between 1863 and 1870, make a total of 
15 persons who have been legally executed under state law in Kan- 
sas. 

The 15 state hangings, plus three under military law, and six under 
federal law, make a total of 24 persons who have been legally exe- 
cuted on the gallows in Kansas. 


FeperaL HANncrnGs In Kansas, 1887-1938 


In the 1880’s, while Oklahoma was still Indian territory, criminal 
cases originating in the territory were tried at Wichita during an 
annual term of the U. S. district court. Each September, the city 
of Wichita took on some of its earlier-day frontier aspects as “In- 
dians, cowboys, half-breeds and toughs,” arrived for the court ses- 
sions. Many, but by no means all, of the murderers, horse thieves 
and other criminals whose cases crowded the docket each year were 
Indians. 

In 1886, during the federal court term, two Seminole Indians 
(John Washington and Simmons Wolf) were found guilty of rape. 
On September 23 they were sentenced by Judge C. G. Foster to be 
hanged on February 8, 1887. According to the Wichita Eagle “this 
was the first time that ever in the history of the federal court of 
district of Kansas that the death penalty was imposed.” ** As it 
turned out, Washington and Simmons escaped the gallows. There 
was much local opposition to a death sentence for rape, and peti- 
tions were sent to President Cleveland to commute the sentences to 
life imprisonment. On February 7, 1887, the President granted a 
respite until March 4 to these two criminals.*7 Sometime before 
that date the sentences were apparently commuted—at least the 
prisoners were not hanged. 

In 1887, the first two of a number of murder cases on the federal 
court’s docket ended in hung juries, but the third case—that of Lee 
Mosier—ended in a death sentence. Mosier, a mentally weak 20- 


56. Wichita (Weekly) Eagle, September 24, 1886. 
57. Ibid., February 8, 1887; Wichita Daily Beacon, February 7, 1887. 
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year-old, was tried and convicted of the murder of Hugh B. Lawler, 
south of the Kansas border, on October 27, 1886. Lawler had been 
driving Mosier from Anthony into the territory. A third passenger 
in the wagon was a young boy named Robert Arner. Around dusk, 
Mosier, sitting in the back of the wagon, picked up a double-barreled 
shotgun, placed it behind Lawler’s ear, and pulled the trigger, al- 
most blowing his victim’s head off. He raised the gun again to 
shoot Arner, but the boy persuaded Mosier not to kill him. Having 
been allowed to depart in safety, he returned home and told what 
had happened. Mosier was captured in a Harper county cornfield 
the next day. He was taken to the Sedgwick county jail, where 
he was held until the federal court term in September, 1887. One 
story Mosier told was that he had been hired by Mrs. Lawler to do 
away with her husband. For lack of evidence, this story was not 
brought out during the trial. The trial began and ended on Septem- 
ber 15, 1887. The prisoner having pleaded guilty, the jurors delib- 
erated only a few minutes before returning a verdict that he was 
guilty as charged. Mosier was sentenced to be hanged on November 
15, 1887. A gallows of 16-foot timbers was erected on the west 
side of the Sedgwick county jail in a stockade 30 feet square. Here, 
on the morning of the scheduled day, Mosier was led for his execu- 
tion, fortified by a pint of brandy which he had finished off in the 
sheriff’s office. There were 54 witnesses. A large crowd collected 
outside, and some of the bolder spirits even loosened boards of the 
enclosure so as to see the proceedings. The drop fell at 9:3214 
A. M. and Mosier was declared dead at 9:53 A. M.58 As the news- 
papers noted, there had been no legal hanging in Kansas during 
the preceding 17 years. 

Among the murder cases originally scheduled for the 1887 term 
of the federal court at Wichita were those of the Creek Indian- 
Negro brothers Jake and Joe Tobler. A postponement of their cases 
was secured by counsel, and these criminals who had murdered two 
white men in August, 1885, were not tried until September, 1888. 

In 1888, the first case on the docket of the U. S. district court, at 
Wichita, was that of Jake Tobler, the older of the two brothers. The 
trial opened on September 4 and the most convincing evidence in- 
troduced by the prosecution was a confession which had been made 
by both brothers soon after their arrest. On the night of August 16, 
1885, James Cass and John Goodykoontz, two well-known cattle- 

58. Sources for the Mosier case: Wichita Morning Eagle, September 16, 17, November 16, 


1887; Wichita Daily Beacon, September 6, 15, 16, November 15, 1887; Kansas City (Mo.) 
Times, November 16, 1887. 
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men of Vinita, Indian territory, on their way to Texas, camped for 
the night along a small tributary of the Cimarron river. During 
the night, while asleep, both men were killed (each was shot twice) 
and robbed. The Tobler brothers, who had camped near by, were 
immediately suspected. Some articles belonging to the dead men 
were found in their possession when they were arrested. They were 
taken to the Sac and Fox agency and held there for some time; 
later they were removed to Fort Smith, Ark., where they were held 
for about a year. After it was decided that the military court there 
had no jurisdiction, they were brought to Wichita in December, 1886. 
Jake Tobler was found guilty on September 5, 1888, after the jurors 
had deliberated for 25 minutes. Joe Tobler was tried next, and 
on September 6, after seven minutes of thought, the jurors found 
him guilty. Judge C. G. Foster, on September 15, sentenced the 
criminals to be executed on November 21, 1888. On that date they 
were hanged simultaneously inside the Sedgwick county jail. The 
trap was sprung by Deputy U. 8S. Marshal Jack Stillwell of Fort 
Reno. Although few witnessed the actual executions, the double 
doors on the north side of the jail were thrown open before the bodies 
were cut down and “a crowd of some thousand persons passed along 
the sidewalk in view of the swinging bodies of the two men.” 
These were the last legal hangings in Wichita. 

The next federal execution in Kansas took place 42 years later. 
In 1930, Carl Panzran was convicted of murdering R. G. Warnke, 
Leavenworth federal penitentiary employee, on June 19, 1929. 
Shortly before sunrise on the morning of September 5, 1930, Panzran 
was hanged on a gallows erected at the United States prison.” 

Eight years later—on August 12, 1938—Robert J. Suhay and 
Glen J. Applegate were also hanged at the federal penitentiary at 
Leavenworth. Convicted New York bank robbers, they were exe- 
cuted for the murder of W. W. Baker, Fal agent, in the Topeka post 
office, on June 16, 1937.® 

Since 1938 there have been no hangings under federal law in 
Kansas. 

59. Sources for Tobler brothers: Wichita Daily Beacon, September 3-7, 17, November 21, 
1888; Wichita Morning Eagle, September 5-7, 16, 21, 22, 1888; Wichita Eagle, July 5, 1908 
According to the Eagle, the federal court held its sessions in the old county courthouse which 
stood on the corner of First and Main, in Wichita. Another convicted murderer, Tom Thurber 


was scheduled to be hanged on the same day as the Tobler brothers, but President Cleveland 
commuted his sentence to life imprisonment. 


60. Topeka Daily Capital, September 5, 6, 1930. 
61. Kansas City (Mo.) Star, August 12, 1938. 

















Death Notices From Kansas Territorial Newspapers, 
1854-1861 


Compiled by ALBERTA PANTLE 
I, INTRODUCTION 


HE following list of deaths was compiled from the files of terri- 

torial newspapers belonging to the Kansas State Historical 
Society. The year in which the newspaper was published is given 
only when it differs from the year in which the death occurred. In 
cases where the same notice appeared in two or more newspapers, 
the entry from the local newspaper was used if it gave complete in- 
formation. 

Inasmuch as the file of some newspapers is only a scattering of 
issues, and as many deaths were never recorded in any newspaper, 
this list is not complete. There are, of course, many other sources 
for ascertaining the death dates of persons who lived in Kansas 
territory. Among them are the mortality schedules from the United 
States census for 1860, cemetery inscriptions, church and family 
records, and printed histories. 


II. Tue Deatu Notices, A-L 


Assort, JosHva, late of Dexter, Me., aged 58 yrs., d. Topeka, June 5, 1855, of 
dysentery. (Lawrence, Herald of Freedom, June 9.) 

Assorr, NELLIE Marta, dau. of James B. & Elizabeth A., aged 5 yrs., d. Coal 
Creek, Aug. 20, 1858. (Lawrence, Republican, Sept. 2.) 

Apams, Amos G., d. Jan. 31 or Feb. 1, 1856. (Topeka, Kansas Freeman, Feb. 
2; “Records of Burials in Topeka Cemetery, 1859-1880.”) 

Apams, Henry C., son of W. H. & Harriett Ann, aged 4 mos., d. Platte county, 
Mo., April 5, 1858. (Leavenworth, Kansas Weekly Herald, April 17.) 

Apams, Joun Isaac Ira, formerly of Holyoke, Mass., aged 31 yrs., d. Oct. 17, 
1857, of consumption. (Lawrence, Republican, Oct. 22.) 

ALEXANDER, Freppy, son of D. M. & C. B., aged 10 mos., 27 days, d. Willow 
Springs, Dec. 30, 1860. (Lawrence, Republican, Jan. 3, 1861.) 

Auten, Katre JANEtTT, only child of Lyman & Ann Janett, aged 10 mos., 16 
days, d. Aug. 1, 1858, of cholera infantum. (Lawrence, Herald of Freedom, 
Aug. 7.) 

ALLEN, SAMUEL REyNo tps, aged 68 yrs., 5 mos., d. Ohio City, Franklin county, 
Nov. 27, 1859. (Lawrence, Republican, Dec. 8.) 

ALLEN, WiLLIAM M., of Tecumseh, aged 22 yrs., drowned in Kaw, June 12 or 
14, 1860. (Topeka, Kansas Tribune, June 16; Kansas Historical Collections, 
v. 17, p. 814.) 


ALBERTA PANTLE is a member of the Library staff of the Kansas State Historical Society. 
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Atmonp, Jupce Witu1AM B., formerly of Platte county, Mo., aged 52 yrs., d. 
at Renich House, Mar. 4, 1860, of apoplexy. (Leavenworth, Kansas Weekly 
Herald, Mar. 10.) 

Anperson, Mrs. — —, struck by lightning near crossing of Santa Fe road at 
Bluff creek, June 28, 1860, (Council Grove, Kansas Press, July 2.) 

Anperson, E. H., druggist, aged 28 yrs., d. at Ft. Kearny on way to Denver 
to open branch store, Aug. 19, 1859, of typhoid. (Leavenworth, Daily Times, 
Aug. 29.) 

Anprew, Mauata, Shawnee Indian girl, aged about 16 yrs., d. at Friends Mis- 
sion, June 18, 1855, of cholera. (Lawrence, Kansas Free State, July 9.) 

Arms, Leonarp, U.S. marshal, killed by John Ritchie, April 20, 1860. (Topeka, 
Kansas State Record, April 21.) 

ARMSTRONG, SaRAH JANE, formerly of Rushford, N. Y., aged 30 yrs., d. Dec. 3, 
1856, of typhoid. (Topeka, Kansas Tribune, Dec. 8.) 

Arny, SAMUEL C., son of W. F. M. & Selina B., aged 21 yrs., d. at Hyatt, 
Anderson county, Sept. 24, 1860, of typhoid. (Lawrence, Republican, Oct. 4.) 

Asutey, Dr. M. B., formerly of Meadville, Crawford county, Pa., aged 25 yrs., 
d. Oct. 19, 1856. (Topeka, Kansas Tribune, Oct. 22.) 

ASKREN, OLIve, only dau. of O. H. P., aged 5 yrs., d. Feb. 5, 1858. (Leaven- 
worth, Kansas Weekly Herald, Feb. 6.) 

Arxinson, Wiig, son of R. L. & F. P., aged 10 mos., 6 days, d. Feb. 27, 1860, 
of dropsy. (Atchison, Freedom’s Champion, Mar. 3.) 

Backus, B., drowned in Kansas river, Aug. 6, 1859. (Lawrence, Herald of Free- 
dom, Aug. 13.) 

Bacon, ANNA Lyp1A, dau. of F. C. & M. J., aged 1 yr., 3 days, d. at Moneka, 
Oct. 10, 1859. (Lawrence, Republican, Oct. 20.) 

Bacon, Lizzie Aucusta, dau. of F. C. & M. J., aged 3 yrs., 11 mos., 10 days, 
d. at Moneka, July 31, 1860. (Lawrence, Republican, Aug. 9.) 

Bartey, Cuartes Henry, son of John & Rebecca, aged 17 mos., 11 days, d. 
Aug. 5, 1860. (Leavenworth, Daily Times, Aug. 6.) 

BarntTer, Mrs. Exizaseru, wife of Ephraim, aged 27 yrs., d. at Dayton, Sept. 
27, 1855. (Lawrence, Kansas Free State, Oct. 22.) 

Barnter, Loson, son of Ephraim, aged 15 mos., d. Oct. 5, 1855. (Lawrence, 
Kansas Free State, Oct. 22.) 

Baker, D. W. C., of Stanton, killed by storm, June 8, 1860. (Leavenworth, 
Daily Times, June 15.) 

Baker, Morretu, son of D. W. C., of Stanton, killed by storm, June 8, 1860. 
(Leavenworth, Daily Times, June 15.) 

Baker, Mrs. Saran E., wife of H. W., formerly of Bingham, Me., aged 25 yrs., 
6 mos., d. Mar. 8, 1859. (Lawrence, Herald of Freedom, Mar. 12.) 

Batowin, B. A., formerly of Troy, N. Y., aged about 32 yrs., d. Mar. 31, 1855, 
of typhoid. (Lawrence, Herald of Freedom, April 7.) 

Batpwin, Mixton, formerly of Berea, Ohio, d. at Grasshopper Falls, Sept. 1, 
1858, of congestion of the bowels. (Leavenworth, Times, Oct. 4.) 

Battou, Dr. JonatHan, of La Porte county, Ind., formerly of Vermont, aged 
28 yrs., d. May 13, 1855, of cholera. (Lawrence, Kansas Tribune, May 23.) 

Barsee, WILLIAM, member of the territorial council, killed by accident some 
weeks before, at Fort Scott. (Leavenworth, Kansas Weekly Herald, Jan. 10, 
1857.) 
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Barser, THomas W., of near Bloomington, formerly of Ohio, aged 42 yrs., 
murdered by a Proslavery man, Dec. 6, 1855, left a wife. (Lawrence, Herald 
of Freedom, Dec. 15.) 

Barctay, Mrs. Mary J., widow of Joseph, aged 38 yrs., 11 days, d. at home 
of brother, Dr. J. E. Bennett, May 29, 1859, of hydrothorax, complicated 
with pulmonary consumption. (Wyandotte, Western Argus, June 4.) 

Barcus, G. W., formerly of Delaware, Ohio, killed by accidental discharge of 
revolver, May 9, 1860. (Council Grove, Kansas Press, May 14.) 

Barnarp, Miss S. A., d. at residence of M. K. Smith, Oct. 15, 1856, of con- 
gestive chills. (Lawrence, Herald of Freedom, Nov. 8.) 

Barrett, HELEN OPHELtA, wife of Dr. P. G., aged 21 yrs., d. on West Walnut 
Butler county, Sept. 23, 1860, of consumption. (Emporia, Kansas News, 
Sept. 29.) 

Bassett, ANNA Gertrupe, dau. of Owen A. & Josephine E., aged 1 yr., 4 mos., 
d. Jan. 10, 1860. (Lawrence, Republican, Jan. 12.) 

Basye, Mrs. Frances W., relict of Maj. Alfred, d. at Jefferson City, Mo., 
Dec. 12, 1858. (Leavenworth, Kansas Weekly Herald, Jan. 8, 1859.) 

Bates, Moses D., aged 66 yrs., d. Aug. 18, 1857. (Leavenworth, Kansas Weekly 
Herald, Sept. 5.) 

Bates, THomas, JR., aged 52 yrs., d. May 8, 1860. (Lawrence, Republican, 
May 10.) 

Baty, Henry, son of Mrs. Baty, aged 12 yrs., d. Oct. 31, 1859, of convulsive 
chills. (Fort Scott, Democrat, Nov. 3.) 

Bay, Amy, wife of Hugh, aged 34 yrs., d. in Shannon township, Oct. 28, 1859, of 
congestion of lungs. (Atchison, Freedom’s Champion, Nov. 5.) 

Beacu, ASAHEL, born Wallingford, Conn., 1806, one of proprietors of Beach's 
ranch (present Rice county) on Santa Fe road, aged 54 yrs., d. Feb. 17, 1860. 
(Council Grove, Kansas Press, Feb. 20.) 

Beck, — —, child of John, a German of Manhattan, accidentally burned to 
death. (Lawrence, Herald of Freedom, Mar. 12, 1859.) 

Beck, JoHN, of Osage City, killed by James Yearsley. (Leavenworth, Daily 
Times, Sept. 29, 1860.) 

Becker, Henrietta, dau. of Rheinhart & Catherine, aged 9 mos., 24 days, d 
June 25, 1860. (Lawrence, Republican, June 28.) 

Becker, Henry, son of Rheinhart & Catherine, aged 9 mos., 19 days, d. June 21, 
1860. (Lawrence, Republican, June 28.) 

Beppoes, Mrs. Sarau, wife of Thomas, aged 36 yrs., d. on North fork of Potta- 
watomie, Sept. 14, 1857. (Lawrence, Republican, Oct. 22.) 

Beppors, WiLL1AM E., son of Thomas & Sarah, aged 18 mos., d. Oct. 4, 1857. 
(Lawrence, Republican, Oct. 22.) 

Bett, THompson W., husband of Maria, d. at Weston, Mo., Jan. 23, 1855 
(Atchison, Squatter Sovereign, Feb. 20.) 

BENHAM, JANE ExizasetTH, wife of Samuel, dau. of Rev. P. & Asenath Shepherd, 
aged 28 yrs., d. May 14, 1856. (Topeka, Kansas Tribune, June 16.) 

BerNarD, Epwarp F., formerly of Washington City, D. C., d. June 10, 1855, of 
congestion of the brain. (Leavenworth, Kansas Weekly Herald, June 15.) 

Best, Ina, dau. of J. C. & Annette, aged 4 yrs., 11 mos., 20 days, d. Sept. 10, 
1859. (Emporia, Kansas News, Sept. 17.) 

Biaorr, JAMES, of Mound City, accidentally killed, Dec., 1860. (Topeka, Kan- 

sas State Record, Dec. 8.) 
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Bisuop, A. F., killed near 110-Mile creek, in Osage county, Dec. 27, 1859. (To- 
peka, Kansas State Record, Jan. 7, 1860.) 

Bisnop, Henry T. E., son of Jonathan & Levina, aged 2 yrs., d. in Lee county, 
Va., June 24, 1857. (Lecompton, Kansas National Democrat, Oct. 8.) 

BiveJACKET, Henry, Shawnee Indian chief, d. at lower crossing of the Waka- 
rusa, May 3, 1855. (Lawrence, Herald of Freedom, May 26.) 

BiusH, Frep, son of Daniel V., aged 6 yrs., d. Dec. 21, 1860. (Topeka, Kansas 
Tribune, Dec. 22.) 

Bonn, Mr. — —, of Lecompton, killed by lightning, July 28, 1860. (Leaven- 
worth, Daily Times, Aug. 6.) 

BoucHer, SAMUEL Levi, son of Jacob & Ann, aged 1 yr., 2 mos., 11 days, d. Sept. 
10, 1860. (Oskaloosa, Independent, Sept. 19.) 

BourNE, Epwarp, Jr., aged 18 yrs., 7 mos., d. at father’s residence near Kicka- 
poo, Jan. 14, 1860. (Lecompton, Kansas National Democrat, Feb. 2.) 

Bouser, Georce, formerly of eastern Tennessee, aged 62 yrs., d. in Atchison, 
May 15, 1860. (Leavenworth, Kansas Weekly Herald, June 9.) 

BouTwELL, Mrs. Carrik, wife of Daniel W., native of Scotia, N. Y., aged 27 yrs., 
d. Aug. 14 or 15, 1859. (Topeka, Kansas Tribune, Aug. 18; “Records of 
Burials in Topeka Cemetery, 1859-1880.”) 

BowLvus, WiLL1AM, formerly of St. Charles, Mo., d. while held with other Free- 
State men in Lecompton prison, Oct. 19, 1856. (Lawrence, Herald of Free- 
dom, Nov. 15.) 

Brappury, SAMUEL, aged 53 yrs., d. April 1, 1858. (Prairie City, Freemen’s 
Champion, April 8.) 

Brace, Dr. Joun M., aged 31 yrs., accidentally shot while hunting near Kicka- 
poo, Oct. 21, 1857. (Atchison, Squatter Sovereign, Oct. 31.) 

Bray, Mary Een, dau. of D. D. & Ellen, formerly of Pen Yan, N. Y., aged 
4 yrs., 7 mos., 11 days, d. at Tecumseh, Jan. 23, 1861. (Topeka, Kansas 
Tribune, Jan. 26.) 

Brewster, Moses C., of Lawrence, d. while on a visit to Susquehanna county, 
Pa., April 8, 1859. (Lawrence, Herald of Freedom, June 18.) 

Briccs, PHiuip, formerly of Clarendon, Rutland county, Vt., aged 57 yrs., d. 
Dec. 2, 1857. (Topeka, Kansas Tribune, Dec. 5.) 

Brooke, SaraH Metissa, dau. of James and Mary, aged 4 yrs., 9 mos., 8 days, 
d. in Kaw Bottom, Jefferson county, Oct. 12, 1857. (Lecompton, National 
Democrat, Oct. 22.) 

Brooxs, Danie, H., formerly of York, Me., aged 33 yrs., d. Mar. 16, 1855, of 
consumption. (Lawrence, Herald of Freedom, Mar. 24.) 

Brooxs, H. R., formerly of Leavenworth, drowned in Ohio river, near Cin- 
cinnati, May 4, 1860. (Leavenworth, Daily Times, May 12.) 

Broome, Cuar.orte, dau. of William, aged 17 yrs., d. April 3, 1855. (Leaven- 
worth, Kansas Weekly Herald, April 6.) 

Brown, Mrs. Asicait H., wife of David, aged 68 yrs., d. in Willow Springs 
township, Douglas county, Oct. 8, 1859, of erysipelas. (Lawrence, Herald 
of Freedom, Oct. 15.) 

Brown, Atonzo Oscar, only child of Alonzo J. & Clara M., aged 10 days, d. 
near Prairie City, Sept. 27, 1858. (Lawrence, Republican, Oct. 7.) 

Brown, AMANDA, wife of Abraham, aged 50 yrs., 7 mos., 5 days, d. July 1, 
1860. (Leavenworth, Daily Times, July 2.) 
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Brown, Anna D., dau. of James M. & Mary C., aged 1 yr., 10 mos., d. Aug. 
23, 1857. (Leavenworth, Kansas Weekly Herald, Aug. 29.) 

Brown, ANNE, dau. of Robert A. & Hannah J., aged 2 yrs., 7 mos., 3 days, d. 
Aug. 27, 1860. (Leavenworth, Daily Times, Aug. 28.) 

Brown, Reese P., b. July 3, 1825, son of Moses, of Logan county, Ohio, mur- 
dered by Proslavery men at Easton, Jan. 18, 1856, left wife and infant 
daughter. (Lawrence, Herald of Freedom, Jan. 19, Mar. 22.) 

Broxson, WILLIAM WESLEY, son of William & Rebecca, aged 7 mos., 7 days, 
d. Sept. 22, 1859. (Emporia, Kansas News, Sept. 24.) 

Brunt, AKEN, Osage Indian, employee of American Fur Company, aged 59 
yrs., d. at his lodge on Big creek, Osage Nation, April 30, 1860. (Fort Scott, 
Democrat, May 12.) 

Bryan, ANNIE, dau. of Robert A. & H. J., aged 2 yrs., 7 mos., 3 days, d. Aug 
27, 1860. (Leavenworth, Daily Times, Sept. 2.) 

Burrum, Jutia Avucusta, dau. of David N. & Maria, aged 6 yrs., 24 days, d. 
Nov. 16, 1857, of bilious fever. (Lawrence, Herald of Freedom, Nov. 28.) 
Burrum, Cor. SAMvuEL, father of David N., of Topeka, aged 73 yrs., 3 mos, 
d. at Orono, Me., Aug., 16, 1859. (Topeka, Kansas State Record, Oct. 1.) 
Bu.ien, Eppie A., son of J. A. & Anna M., aged 17 mos., d. July 3, 1859. 

(Leavenworth, Daily Times, July 4.) 

Buuien, HeEten G., only child of J. H. & Alma M., aged 10 mos., 6 days, d. 
July 2, 1860. (Leavenworth, Daily Times, July 3.) 

Butuock, Witu1aM P., aged 22 yrs., 2 mos., d. at residence of father near 
Fort Scott, July 24, 1860. (Lawrence, Republican, Aug. 2.) 

Bunker, JAMES W., aged 15 yrs., d. on road between Topeka and Leavenworth, 
Sept. 15 or 16, 1859. (Topeka, Kansas Tribune, Sept. 17; “Records of 
Burials in Topeka Cemetery, 1859-1880.”) 

Bunner, Emma M., aged 1 yr., 13 days, d. Sept. 9, 1859. (White Cloud, Kan- 
sas Chief, Sept. 15.) 

Burpett, WILLIAM M., son of Samuel F., aged 19 yrs., 7 mos., d. Jan. 4, 1861, 
of consumption. (Leavenworth, Daily Times, Jan. 5.) 

Burpitt, Witte Ciarence, son of Abidan K. & Jane G., aged 1 yr., 27 days, 
d. July 5, 1855. (Lawrence, Herald of Freedom, July 7.) 

Burcess, ALEXANDER, born Portland, Jefferson county, Wis., aged 17 yrs., 2 
mos., d. June 27, 1859, of congestion of the lungs. (Leavenworth, Daily 
Times, June 29.) 

BurwetcnH, ELLEN Frances dau. of James M. & Harriet, aged 11 yrs., 2 mos., d. 
Feb. 2, 1855, of inflammation of the larynx. (Lawrence, Herald of Freedom, 
Feb. 10.) 

Burnett, Joun, merchant, aged 30 yrs., d. at Oregon, Mo., July 1, 1857. (White 
Cloud, Kansas Chief, July 2.) 

Burre.., JereM1AH Murray, judge of U.S. district court, Kansas territory, d. 
in Pennsylvania, Oct. 21, 1856. (Leavenworth, Kansas Weekly Herald, Nov. 
15.) 

Burron, Henrietta, wife of J. W., d. at Troy, May 10, 1860. (Elwood, Free 
Press, May 19.) 

BusHNELL, Harmon, aged 27 yrs., d. at Manhattan, Nov. 9, 1856. (Lawrence, 

Herald of Freedom, Nov. 29.) 
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Burrs, Exsie, dau. of W. C., aged 2 yrs., d. Dec. 13, 1860. (Grasshopper Falls, 
Gazette, Dec. 15.) 

Burts, WauTer, formerly of Dutchess county, N. Y., aged 38 yrs., d. Jan. 3, 
1859. (Grasshopper Falls, Jefferson Crescent, Jan. 8.) 

Buxton, J. W., aged 30 yrs., d. May 23, 1860. (Fort Scott, Democrat, May 26.) 

Bywarters, Wiu1AM C., killed at sawmill of Messrs. Bruner & Kuns, Americus, 
Dec. 19, 1859. (Emporia, Kansas News, Dec. 24.) 

Carn, Mrs. Marrua, born in South Carolina, Dec. 3, 1777, widow of Abijah, 
aged 82 yrs., 7 mos., 26 days, d. at residence of G. A. McGlothen, Aug. 4, 
1860. (Oskaloosa, Independent, Aug. 8. 

CaLHOUN, JOHN, native of Massachusetts, former surveyor-general of Kansas 
territory, aged about 53 yrs., d. at St. Joseph, Mo., Oct. 13, 1859. (Lawrence, 
Herald of Freedom, Oct. 22.) 

Catvert, Mary H., wife of J. M., d. in Salt Creek valley, Leavenworth county, 
Feb. 11, 1860. (Leavenworth, Kansas Weekly Herald, Mar. 10.) 

Cameron, A. D., formerly of Monroe county, N. Y., aged about 40 yrs., d. 
Mar. 17, 1859. (Lawrence, Herald of Freedom, Mar. 26.) 

CAMPBELL, A. R., of the firm of Tourvill & Campbell, St. Louis, aged 43 yrs., d. 
at Planter’s Hotel, April 11, 1857, of softening of the brain. (Leavenworth, 
Kansas Weekly Herald, April 18.) 

CAMPBELL, CHARLES, aged 75 yrs., d. Oct. 4, 1858. (Lawrence, Republican, 
Oct. 7.) 

CAMPBELL, CorNeEtIvs, late of Bellefonte, Pa., aged 56 yrs., d. April 27, 1855. 
(Lawrence, Herald of Freedom, April 28.) 

CAMPBELL, JosePH Ewina, son of Adam E. & Menna, aged 1 yr., 6 mos., d. May 
2, 1860, of croup. (Elwood, Free Press, May 5.) 

CaNnTRELL, Jacos, of Jackson, killed by Proslavery men shortly after the Battle 
of Black Jack, June 6, 1857. (Lawrence, Herald of Freedom, Oct. 24.) 

Capes, Mary Warts, dau. of William G. & Elizabeth, aged 1 mo., d. at Fayette, 
Mo., March 2, 1858. (Leavenworth, Kansas Weekly Herald, Mar. 27.) 

Carey, Evizapetu, wife of J. A., aged 30 yrs., d. in Hunter county, Aug. 1, 1860, 
of erysipelas. (Emporia, Kansas News, Aug. 11.) 

Carey, Ropert, of Washington creek, murdered, May 2, 1857. (Lecompton, 
Union, May 9.) 

CarieL, Henry, formerly of Illinois, aged 29 yrs., d. July 24, 1858, of bilious 
fever. (Emporia, Kansas News, July 31.) 

Carin, Pavt, d. (Leavenworth, Daily Times, June 16, 1860.) 

Carney, Leroy S., Jr., native of Ohio, member of firm of Thos. Carney & Co., 
aged 34 yrs., 6 mos., 11 days, d. Nov. 19, 1860, of congestion of brain. (Leav- 
enworth, Daily Times, Nov. 20.) 

Casu1n, Tuomas, an Irishman, killed in altercation with Frederick Brown, 
one of the proprietors of the Lone Star flouring mill, Oct. 8, 1860. (Leaven- 
worth, Daily Times, Oct. 9.) 

Cuares, Hiram, killed in brawl at Atchison, July 14, 1860. (Leavenworth, 
Daily Times, July 21.) 

Cuarer, Jacos, formerly of Illinois, aged 38 yrs., d. Sept. 18, 1858. (Emporia, 
Kansas News, Sept. 25.) 

Cuase, Exiza, dau. of Capt. Joseph & Nancy, formerly of Newburyport, Mass., 
d. May 14, 1856. (Topeka, Kansas Tribune, June 16.) 
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Cuasp, Jacos E., formerly of Concord, N. H., d. at El Dorado, Sept. 18, 1859, 
of inflammation of the brain. (Lawrence, Republican, Oct. 20.) 

Cuasp, Wri, son of R. D. & A. R., aged 2 yrs., 3 mos., 14 days, d. near Hyatt, 
May 21, 1857. (Lawrence, Herald of Freedom, July 11.) 

Cups, Mrs. Euiza C., wife of T. W., aged 32 yrs., d. in Millbury, Mass., June 
14, 1859. (Lawrence, Republican, July 7.) 

CuovuTeau, AMANDA, dau. of Frederic & Nancy, aged 18 yrs., d. at father’s resi- 
dence in Shawnee Indian Reserve, Dec. 28, 1855. (Leavenworth, Kansas 
Weekly Herald, Feb. 16, 1856.) 

Cuvss, JAMEs E., formerly of Chicago, IIl., d. in Tecumseh, Dec. 19, 1859. (Le- 
compton, National Democrat, Dec. 22.) 

Cxuurcn, Exvper Samuet §., d. at St. Louis, Mar. 19, 1856. (Leavenworth, Kan- 
sas Weekly Herald, Mar 29.) 

Cuark, Harriet, dau. of the late George I., chief of Wyandotte Indians, d. Feb. 
6, 1858. (Quindaro, Chindowan, Feb. 6.) 

Cuark, Dr. Hiram, formerly of Massachusetts, lately of Jackson, Ga., aged 
about 40 yrs., d. May 29, 1855, of chronic diarrhea. (Lawrence, Herald of 
Freedom, June 2.) 

Cuark, Lucy, wife of Powers, aged 24 yrs., d. on Big creek, Feb. 10, 1860. 
(Burlington, Neosho Valley Register, Feb. 14.) 

Crarx, Lyman Francis, son of J. F. & Francis M., aged 16 mos., d. Sept. 20, 
1860. (Lawrence, Republican, Oct. 18.) 

Cuark, Matcotm, killed by Cole McCrea, at Leavenworth, April 30, 1855. 
(Lawrence, Kansas Free State, May 28.) 

Cuark, Mary Eten, dau. of B. T. & Ellen, aged 20 mos., 5 days, d. in Pike 
township, July 28, 1860. (Emporia, Kansas News, Aug. 4.) 

CuarK, Nancy Jann, wife of Henry, of Oregon, Mo., aged 22 yrs., d. Feb. 15, 
1858, of apoplexy. (White Cloud, Kansas Chief, Feb. 18.) 

Cuiark, Scouyter Coirax, son of Edward & Clara E., aged 9 mos., 22 days, d. 
Nov. 4, 1858. (Lawrence, Republican, Nov. 11.) 

Crarxp, Henry, brother of D. C., teacher of Burlington school, aged 25 yrs. 
d. near Arrapahoe, western Kansas (now Colorado), Dec. 13, 1859. (Bur- 
lington, Neosho Valley Register, Feb. 14, 1860.) 

Cueary, Micuagt, d. Feb. 4, 1859. (Grasshopper Falls, Jefferson Crescent, Feb. 
5.) 

CLEVELAND, Lorine Grant, of Dubuque, Iowa, settled in Kansas in 1854, d. 1860, 
of consumption. (Topeka, Kansas State Record, Oct. 27.) 

Coss, FREEMAN, native of Natick, Mass., aged 23 yrs., d. July 31, 1860, of fever. 
(Topeka, Kansas Tribune, Aug. 4.) 

CocKErILL, JoserH C., d. at residence of mother in Platte county, Mo., June 3, 
1856. (Leavenworth, Kansas Weekly Herald, June 7.) 

Couen, V. D., d. at Kansapolis, opposite Topeka, Oct. 13, 1857, left family. 
(Lawrence, Republican, Oct. 22.) 

Coxz, Joun R., of near Emporia, d. Oct. 27, 1857, left large family. (Lawrence, 
Republican, Nov. 5.) 

Coteman, Frank C., son of E. A. & Mary J., formerly of Reading, Mass., aged 
9 yrs., 6 mos., drowned in Kansas river, June 12, 1857. (Lawrence, Republi- 
can, June 18.) 

CoLEMAN, JoHN, murdered by a band of eight robbers, Dec. 13, 1859. (Leaven- 

worth, Kansas Weekly Herald, Dec. 31.) 
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CoLEMAN, SAMvEL Cassor, son of E. A. & Mary J., d. Sept. 13, 1857, of whoop- 
ing cough and dysentery. (Lawrence, Herald of Freedom, Sept. 19.) 

Coutins, Mrs. Frances C., wife of William C., d. Dec. 3, 1860, of typhoid fever. 
(Leavenworth, Daily Times, Dec. 4.) 

Coutins, SamvueEt, of Doniphan City, killed by Patrick Laughlin, Nov. 1, 1855. 
(Topeka, Daily Kansas Freeman, Nov. 7.) 

Cottins, WiLL1AM, formerly of Illinois, aged 23 yrs., 5 mos., 22 days, d. at Chase 
House, Dec. 6, 1860. (Topeka, Kansas Tribune, Dec. 8.) 

Comps, Witu1aM L., aged 14 yrs., d. Oct. 8, 1860. (Lawrence, Republican, Oct. 
11.) 

CoNKLING, HANNAH Mani, dau. of Mary E. & J. B., d. Feb. 8, 1859. (Leaven- 
worth, Kansas Weekly Herald, Feb. 19.) 

ConNER, EvizaBetH, sister of John, aged 19 yrs., d. near Americus, Aug. 7, 1860. 
(Emporia, Kansas News, Aug. 11.) 

ConNER, JOHN, accidentally killed by stick of wood thrown from embankment 
just above fort, Feb. 16, 1860. (Leavenworth, Daily Times, Feb. 18.) 

ConrapD, D. H., of Tuscumbia, Ohio, aged 24 yrs., d. at Massasoit House, July 
31, 1860, of bilious fever. (Atchison, Freedom’s Champion, Aug. 4.) 

Coox, Marrua JANE, dau. of Milton & Cynthia T., aged 1 yr., 7 mos., d. on West 
Walnut, Butler county, Sept. 7, 1860. (Emporia, Kansas News, Sept. 8.) 

Coox, Mary, wife of William S., dau. of the late Col. Miller Horton, Wilkes- 
barre, Pa., d. at residence of Dr. Davis, June 2, 1856. (Leavenworth, Kansas 
Weekly Herald, June 7.) 

Cooper, A. A., formerly of Mahoning county, Ohio, d. at Geary City, Oct. 9, 
1859. (Elwood, Free Press, Oct. 15.) 

Cooper, Mary, member of Society of Friends, aged 70 yrs., d. at residence of 
Dr. E. G. Macy, one mile east of Bloomington, Dec. 16, 1859. (Leaven- 
worth, Daily Times, Dec. 30.) 

Coorriper, ALBERT, aged 2 yrs., 11 days, d. Sept. 18, 1857, of summer complaint. 
(Wyandotte, Citizen, Sept. 26.) 

Cooprer, Isaac, aged 4 mos., 15 days, d. Sept. 20, 1857. (Wyandotte, Citizen, 
Sept. 26.) 

CorpeLaNp, GerTrupE Finney, dau. of Rev. J. & C. C., aged 9 mos., 3 days, 
d. in Clinton, Sept. 30, 1859, of congestive chills. (Lawrence, Republican, 
Oct. 6.) 

Copter, NApoLeon E., late of Emporia, aged 24 yrs., d. at Little Prairie Ronde, 
Mich., Sept. 4, 1858, of consumption. (Emporia, Kansas News, Oct. 2.) 

Cornetius, Grtpert M., formerly of Dutchess county, N. Y., aged 30 yrs., 10 
mos., 29 days, d. Oct. 29, 1857, left wife and small child. (Lawrence, Repub- 
lican, Nov. 5.) 

Cory, Dav S., formerly of Sussex county, N. J., aged 21 yrs., d. at Baptist 
Mission, Oct. 4, 1855, of typhus fever. (Lawrence, Herald of Freedom, Oct. 
13.) 

Corrie, Susan A., living at home of Mr. Elbert in South Leavenworth, aged 
about 20 yrs., committed suicide by drowning in Missouri river, Feb. 16, 
1860. (Leavenworth, Daily Times, Feb. 17.) 

Courter, RopotpHvus Lenvet, son of J. S. & Cordelia K., aged 10 mos., 8 days, 
d. Aug. 17, 1860. (Lawrence, Republican, Aug. 23.) 
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Crackin, Mrs. Juura A., formerly of Roxbury, Mass., wife of Capt. Joseph, 
aged 27 yrs., d. July 26, 1857, of consumption. (Lawrence, Republican, July 
30.) 

Crackin, Mary Frances, dau. of Joseph & Emily, aged 2 mos., 10 days, d. 
Nov. 22, 1860. (Lawrence, Republican, Nov. 29.) 

Cranston, Mrs. ANNE, formerly of Lancaster county, Pa., aged 36 yrs., d. 
Sept. 5, 1856. (Leavenworth, Kansas Weekly Herald, Sept. 20.) 

CrawrorD, Mary A., formerly of Brownsville, Pa., d. Sept. 18, 1858, of bilious 
fever. (Atchison, Freedom’s Champion, Sept. 25.) 

CreicuHton, Davi D., of firm of Creighton & Co., accidentally shot, near Indi- 
anola, Sept. 17, 1860. (Topeka, Kansas Tribune, Sept. 22.) 

CrisHopper, Freperic, found dead near Flag Springs. (Council Grove, Kan- 
sas Press, Mar. 19, 1860.) 

CrossMAN, — —, murdered by James Shelton, on Wea creek, Mar. 4, 1859. 
(Lawrence, Herald of Freedom, Mar. 19.) 

CUENIN, JOSEPH, aged 42 yrs., d. Oct. 24, 1860. (Leavenworth, Daily Times, 
Oct. 25.) 

Cunorrr, Mrs. M. A., wife of W. H. H., dau. of Larkin Maddox, d. at Pleasant 
Hill, Mo., Sept. 8, 1855. (Atchison, Squatter Sovereign, Sept. 25.) 


CuNNINGHAM, — —, killed by Indians at trading house of Orville Thompson 
at Ash creek on Santa Fe road, July 10, 1860. (Leavenworth, Daily Times, 
July 27.) 


Curtis, Joun, member of legislature from Franklin county, d. Feb. 15, 1858. 
(Lawrence, Republican, Feb. 18.) 

CusrarD, Rosert Wane, formerly of Crawford county, Pa., aged 29 yrs., d. near 
Big Springs, Oct. 16, 1860. (Lawrence, Republican, Oct. 25.) 

Dactey, Harrison, of Samuel Ferandis’ train, while en route to Ft. Riley, d. 
near Osawkee, on Grasshopper river, Sept. 9, 1855, of cholera. (Lawrence, 
Kansas Tribune, Oct. 17.) 

Dans, Mrs. Joun, wife of a German who had been murdered a short time 
previously, d. Sept. 14, 1860. (Leavenworth, Daily Times, Sept. 15.) 

Dan, Lanstine, d. Dec. 16, 1858. (Elwood, Press, Dec. 18.) 

Darra, Dr. JAMES, proprietor of the Pennsylvania Hotel, aged 58 yrs., d. Aug. 
10, 1858. (Leavenworth, Daily Times, Aug. 11.) 

Davipson, J. D., formerly of Cass county, Mo., aged about 55 yrs., d. June 23, 
1860. (Lawrence, Republican, June 28.) 

Davis, Aucustus C., son of Dr. J. & Mary A., aged 7 yrs., 2 mos., 11 days, 
d. Nov. 22, 1860. (Leavenworth, Daily Times, Nov. 28.) 

Davis, BENJAMIN, member of Capt. Donaldson’s company of militia, aged 
about 50 yrs., d. Nov. 24, 1856. (Lecompton, Union, Nov. 27.) 

Davis, Henry, murdered by Lucius Kibbee, Nov. 29, 1854. (Lawrence, Kansas 
Free State, Jan. 3, 1855.) 

Davis, Horatio N., late of Batavia, IIll., aged 20 yrs., d. at Cradit’s mills, Aug 
12, 1857, of dysentery. (Prairie City, Freemen’s Champion, Aug. 20.) 

Deer, Sara, late of Bakerstown, Lancaster county, Pa., aged 28 yrs., d. Oct. 
13, 1855, of typhoid fever. (Lawrence, Herald of Freedom, Oct. 13.) 

Dexanp, Mary, dau. of Elijah A. & Phebe V., aged 11 mos., d. July 25, 1857, of 

whooping cough. (Lawrence, Republican, July 30.) 
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Dewonc, JaAMes A., aged 29 yrs., d. near Brownsville, Nov. 26, 1858, of con- 
sumption. (Lawrence, Republican, Dec. 9.) 

Deminc, Epirn Gerrrupe, dau. of A. E. & O.S., d. Jan. 28, 1861, of pneumonia. 
(Topeka, Kansas State Record, Feb. 2.) 

Deminc, Mary Martissa, dau. of J. G. & Sarah A., aged 12 yrs., 6 mos., d. in 
Burlingame, Aug. 31, 1859. (Lawrence, Republican, Sept. 15.) 

DeMoss, Wi1u1AM, late of Logansport, Ind., aged 77 yrs., d. June 5, 1858, of 
lung fever. (Emporia, Kanzas News, June 12.) 

Dempsey, JAMES, d. in Wise county, May 4, 1858. (Emporia, Kanzas News, 
May 8.) 

DensmorE, — —, of Osawatomie, driver of the Fort Scott stage line, drowned 
in Pottawatomie creek, Feb. 12, 1859. (Lawrence, Herald of Freedom, 
Feb. 19.) 

Denton, JoHN, Free-State man of Bourbon county, killed by Proslavery ruf- 
fians. (Topeka, Kansas State Record, Sept. 15, 1860.) 

Dickey, Davin, born Jackson county, Mo., 1825, aged 31 years. (Topeka, Daily 
Kansas Freeman, Oct. 25, 1855.) 

Dickey, Witu1AM, of firm of Holladay & Dickey, born April 8, 1819, Freder- 
icksburg, Va., d. at Weston, Mo. (Atchison, Squatter Sovereign, Feb. 20, 
1855.) 

Ditton, BENJAMIN B., aged 56 yrs., d. at Fort Scott Hotel, Nov. 16, 1859. (Fort 
Scott, Democrat, Nov. 17.) 

DiereNporF, SETH BENJAMIN, son of Oliver & Caroline, Weston, Mo., aged 6 
yrs., 2 mos., 20 days, d. in St. Louis, Dec. 13, 1855. (Leavenworth, Kansas 
Weekly Herald, Jan. 5, 1856.) 

Dockery, JoHNn, of Samuel Ferandis’ train, while en route to Ft. Riley, d. near 
Osawkee, on Grasshopper river, Sept. 9, 1855, of cholera. (Lawrence, Kansas 
Tribune, Oct. 17.) 

Dopp, W. F., d. Dec. 15, 1860, of consumption. (Leavenworth, Daily Times, 
Dec. 17.) 

Dopce, Rev. JAMEs, aged 52 yrs., d. Mar. 8, 1859, of pneumonia. (Lawrence 
Herald of Freedom, Mar. 12.) 

Doney, WILLIAM LoreENzo, aged 1 yr., 3 mos., d. Sept. 2, 1857, of measles. 
(White Cloud, Kansas Chief, Sept. 3.) 

Donono, ELten, dau. of David & Mary E., aged 8 mos., 9 days, d. July 18, 
1857. (Leavenworth, Kansas Weekly Herald, July 25.) 

DovGHMAN, JAMES, formerly of Illinois, aged 21 yrs., d. at residence of L. W. 
Horne, June 26, 1859. (Topeka, Kansas Tribune, July 28.) 

Dow, CuHartes W., murdered near Hickory Point, by F. N. Coleman, Pro- 
slavery man, Nov. 21, 1855. (Lawrence, Herald of Freedom, Nov. 24.) 

Dow, Mrs. Satty, wife of Ladd, of Hickory Point, aged 58 yrs., d. Dec. 7, 1858 
(Lawrence, Republican, Dec. 16.) 

Dowe i, Samuet F., aged 18 yrs., 27 days, d. Aug. 30, 1859. (White Cloud, 
Kansas Chief, Sept. 8.) 

Doy, CHARLES, member of horse-stealing fraternity, shot by posse in Linn 
county. (Burlington, Neosho Valley Register, July 21, 1860.) 

Dorie, Bryan, drowned Mar. 1, 1860. (Leavenworth, Daily Times, Mar 2.) 

Doyte, Ricuarp, formerly of Leavenworth, killed by Patrick Kelley, formerly 
of Leavenworth and Lawrence. (Leavenworth, Daily Times, Dec. 27, 1860.) 
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Drew, Naomi, dau. of John, of Burlingame, drowned in Dragoon creek, July 
3, 1858. (Lawrence, Herald of Freedom, July 24.) 

DrumMonp, E.izaBeru, aged 19 yrs., 4 mos., 19 days, d. Feb. 21, 1857, of 
bilious fever. (Topeka, Kansas Tribune, Feb. 23.) 

Dubey, Mary L., dau. of B. W., relative of Major Castleman, aged 22 yrs,, 
d. at St. Charles, Mo., June 5, 1860. (Topeka, Kansas Tribune, June 23.) 
Dverinck, the Rev. Farner JoHN Baptist, of the Catholic (St. Mary’s) mis- 
sion, born May 8, 1809, aged 48 yrs., drowned in Missouri river when skiff 

overturned, Dec. 9. 1857. (Lawrence, Herald of Freedom, Jan. 23, 1858.) 

Dunaway, Rosanna, dau. of William & Ann, aged 4 yrs., d. at residence of 
Mr. Poyner, Sept. 7, 1859. (Fort Scott, Democrat, Sept. 15.) 

Duncan, Wiis, formerly of Virginia, and late of Missouri, aged 69 yrs., d. 
Jan. 12, 1856, of inflammation of the lungs. (Lawrence, Herald of Freedom, 
Jan. 26.) 

Duncan, Wiis Epwarp, son of W. H. & Elizabeth, aged 10 mos, d. Dec. 20, 
1857, of inflammation of the brain. (Lawrence, Herald of Freedom, Dec. 
26.) 

Dunn, ANpbREW, late of Butler county, Pa., aged 46 yrs., d. at Mr. Rinker’s, 
Aug. 14, 1858, of congestive chills. (Emporia, Kansas News, Aug. 21.) 

Dunn, Epwarp, from Rothcoole, Ireland, d. at residence of son on Salt creek, 
Dec. 31, 1855. (Leavenworth, Kansas Weekly Herald, Jan. 19, 1856.) 

Dunn, Freppy Warren, son of B. P. & Abby J., aged 9 mos., 2 days, d. July 
9, 1860, of cholera infantum. (Lawrence, Republican, July 12.) 

Dunn, Patrick, of Turkey creek, Dickinson county, gored to death by a 
buffalo. (Topeka, Kansas Tribune, Sept. 8, 1860.) 

DunninoG, JAMES G., son of Robert G., & Elvira, aged 3 mos., 8 days, d. 
July 24, 1858. (Wyandotte, Western Argus, July 29.) 

Durnitu, Potiey, wife of Joseph, aged 55 yrs., d. Nov. 3, 1860. (Burlington, 
Neosho Valley Register, Nov. 7.) 

Eastin, Luctan Woop, son of Lucian J. & Sarah F., aged 10 mos., 6 days, d. 
July 8, 1858. (Leavenworth, Kansas Weexly Herald, July 10.) 

Eastin, Mary Eten, dau. of Lucian J. & Sarah F., aged 13 mos., 24 days, d. 
at Palmyra, Mo., Aug. 3, 1856. (Leavenworth, Kansas Weekly Herald, 
Aug. 16.) 

Eastman, M. K., late of North Troy, Vt., aged 45 yrs., d. Nov. 27, 1857. 
(Quindaro, Chindowan, Nov. 28.) 

Eaton, JoHN, d. Aug. 10, 1858. (Leavenworth, Times, Aug. 14.) 

Eprince, JAMES M., of firm of Eldridge Brothers, aged 39 yrs., d. Nov. 4, 1857, 
of inflammation of the brain. (Lawrence, Herald of Freedom, Nov. 14.) 
Evprince, SHALER W., aged 1 yr., 10 mos., d. at Eldridge House, Oct. 11, 1860, 

of inflammation of the bowels. (Lawrence, Republican, Oct. 18.) 

Enuiorr, W. C. Worrn, son of I. D. & Nancy, aged 11 yrs., d. Jan. 29, 1860. 
(Emporia, Kansas News, Feb. 11.) 

Etmore, Artur, son of Rush & Susan T., aged 3 days, d. Mar. 4, 1858. 
(Tecumseh, Kansas Settler, Mar. 10.) 

Etwe.t, Cuas. Rosertson, son of Dr. J. B., aged 6 mos., 3 wks., d. at residence 
of Capt. Kipp, Platte county, Mo., Mar. 30, 1856. (Atchison, Squatter 
Sovereign, April 15.) 
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Emerson, Lysanper B., son of 8. M. & S. D., aged 2 days, d. at Wyandotte, 
July 28, 1860. (Lawrence, Republican, Aug. 23.) 

Emery, Wo., of Samuel Ferandis’ train, while en route to Fort Riley, d. near 
Osawkee, on Grasshopper river, Sept. 9, 1855, of cholera. (Lawrence, Kan- 
sas Tribune, Oct. 17.) 

Evans, Maria C., dau. of James W. & Mary, aged 16 yrs., 11 mos., 16 days, d. 
Aug. 6, 1860, of congestive fever. (Lawrence, Republican, Aug. 9.) 

Evineton, Dr. J. G., struck by lightning, May 25 or 26, 1859. (Atchison, Union, 
June 4; Freedom’s Champion, May 28.) 

Ewen, Cuas. Ropertson, see Elwell, Chas. Robertson. 

Fartey, Jos1an, formerly of Platte county, Mo., d. July 31, 1857. (Delaware, 
Kansas Free State, Aug. 1.) 

FaRNSWorTH, WILLIAM B., native of Washington, N. H., aged 50 yrs., d. in Avon 
township, Coffey county, Nov. 30, 1859. (Burlington, Neosho Valley Regis- 
ter, Dec. 13.) 

FeATHERGILL, Laura Date, dau. of William & Ellen, aged 4 yrs., 10 mos., 4 days, 
d. in Adams county, IIl., Sept. 26, 1858. (Leavenworth, Kansas Weekly 
Herald, Oct. 16.) 

Fee, JoHN, d. in this territory, opposite St. Joseph, of cholera. (Atchison, 
Squatter Sovereign, Sept. 24, 1855.) 

Fercuson, Carrie Gray, twin dau. of P. S. & Margaret, aged 9 mos., d. at 
Superior, Osage county. (Lawrence, Republican, Sept. 15, 1859.) 

Ferauson, Frep Irvina, son of James H. & Ellen M., aged 1 yr., 10 days, d. July 
18, 1860. (Lawrence, Republican, Aug. 2.) 

Ferret, MInnig, dau. of the Rev. T. J. & Minerva, aged 1 yr., 7 mos., 4 days, 
d. Jan. 13, 1861. (Lawrence, Republican, Jan. 17.) 

Fink, Jacos, a German living eight miles from Leavenworth on the Easton 
road, killed by a fall from a wagon, Nov. 16, 1858. (Leavenworth, Kansas 
Weekly Herald, Nov. 20.) 

FinKieA, Hucu G., originally from Germany, drowned from raft of logs near 
Doniphan, Aug. 27, 1857. (Geary City, Era, Sept. 5.) 

Firtu, Tuomas, formerly of Blackwoodtown, N. J., resident of Ogden, shot 
through window at house of Mr. Warner between Manhattan and Ogden, 
Feb. 28, 1859. (Leavenworth, Daily Times, Mar. 12.) 

FisH, Mary JANg, dau. of Charles, of the Shawnee Indian nation, aged about 
10 yrs., d. June 21, 1855, of cholera. (Lawrence, Kansas Free State, July 9.) 

Fisu, Nancy, dau. of Charles, of the Shawnee Indian nation, aged about 8 yrs., 
d. June 19, 1855, of cholera. (Lawrence, Kansas Free State, July 9.) 

Fisu, Mrs. Pascau, aged about 50 yrs., d. on the Shawnee Indian reservation, 
April 29, 1855. (Lawrence, Herald of Freedom, May 5.) 

FisHEr, JOSEPHINE A., dau. of Adam & Catharine, aged 2 yrs., d. Dec. 22, 1854, 
of consumption. (Leavenworth, Kansas Weekly Herald, Dec. 29.) 

FLEISCHMAN, Mrs. Euiza K., aged 48 yrs., d. near Des Moines, Iowa, Feb. 1, 
1858. (Lawrence, Republican, Feb. 18.) 

Forp, E. N., drowned fording the Wakarusa. (Lawrence, Herald of Freedom, 
Nov. 6, 1858.) 

Foster, — —, dau. of Mr. Foster, keeper of Atchison Hotel, aged 14 yrs., d 
Nov. 21, 1856. (Atchison, Squatter Sovereign, Nov. 22.) 

Foster, Bertua, aged 43 yrs., d. Jan. 22, 1861, of consumption. (Topeka, Kan- 
sas State Record, Jan. 26.) 
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Foster, Cuar.es, formerly of Ogdensburg, N. Y., later of Minneola, K. T., d. at 
Denver City, Sept. 17, 1860. ( Leavenworth, Daily Times, Oct. 8.) 

Foster, Rosert Pirt, son of F. R. & M. B., aged 3 mos., 10 days, d. Nov. 30, 
1858. (Topeka, Kansas Tribune, Dec. 16.) 

Fox, Mrs. Bersy ANN, wife of Henry, aged 47 yrs., d. at Auburn, K. T. (To- 
peka, Kansas State Record, Nov. 19, 1859.) 

France, EvizaABeTH ANN, aged 23 yrs., d. at home of brother near Delaware, 
Feb. 20, 1856, of consumption. (Leavenworth, Kansas Weekly Herald, 
Mar. 8.) 

FrRANKE, + —, of Illinois, murdered by — — Glover, Aug., 1854. (Lawrence, 
Kansas Free State, Jan. 3, 1855.) 

Frazer, Mary A. Jewett, wife of Robert L., born at St. Albans, Vt., married 
Nov. 1859, aged 26 yrs., d. July 29, 1860. (Lawrence, Republican, Aug. 2.) 
Frazier, Ipa C., aged 3 yrs., 11 mos., 21 days, d. on Rock creek, Jefferson county, 

Nov. 20, 1860. (Oskaloosa, Independent, Nov. 21.) 

Freeman, N. S., committed suicide at Pennsylvania Hotel, April 24, 1858. 
(Leavenworth, Times, May 1.) 

Frencu, Mrs. Emity, wife of Theodore, dau. of William & Delilah Jaquett, of 
Cameron, N. Y., aged 23 yrs., 11 mos., d. at Georgetown, May 9, 1859. (Law- 
rence, Republican, May 19.) 

Frencu, Marrua J., dau. of George, formerly of Brunswick, Me., aged 22 yrs., 
d. at residence of father four miles south of Topeka, Oct. 18, 1856, of fever. 
(Topeka, Kansas Tribune, Oct. 22.) 

Frizzie, Riwey, aged 38 yrs., d. Nov. 7, 1860, of lung fever. (Topeka, Kansas 
State Record, Nov. 10.) 

Fry, Cuas. SaMvet, only child of Samuel & Matilda, aged 1 yr., 5 mos., d. 
Sept. 2, 1857, of whooping cough and diarrhea. (Lawrence, Herald of Free- 
dom, Sept. 5.) 

Fry, Freperick Cepnas, son of Samuel & Matilda, aged 1 yr., 6 mos., 7 days, 
d. Nov. 5, 1859. (Lawrence, Herald of Freedom, Nov. 12.) 

Fuuxrnson, Mrs. Lyp1a, wife of Dr. Peter P., aged 31 yrs. (Leavenworth, 
Kansas Weekly Herald, June 13, 1857.) 

Fuuier, JAMES Monros, formerly of Mansfield, Conn., d. Feb. 10, 1858, of brain 
fever, left wife and two children. (Lawrence, Herald of Freedom, Feb. 
13.) 

GarpNeEr, THomas M., son of Joseph & Sarah M., d. Jan. 5, 1860. (Lawrence, 
Republican, Jan. 12.) 

Garrison, CaroLIne, dau. of Isaac, aged 14 yrs., d. Nov. 28, 1859. (Topeka. 
Kansas State Record, Dec. 3.) 

Garvin, Roser, late of Illinois, aged 22 yrs., d. June 27, 1857. (Lawrence, 
Herald of Freedom, July 4.) 

GatcHLey, WILLIAM, aged about 25 yrs., found dead in bed, June 23, 1860. 
(Leavenworth, Daily Times, June 25.) 

Gavueu, ——, found dead, July 19, 1859, supposed that liquor and heat of sun 
combined killed him. (Leavenworth, Daily Times, July 22.) 

Gayvorp, WiLu1AM Lewis, of Buchanan county, Mo., aged 57 yrs., d. Aug. 23, 
1859. (Atchison, Freedom’s Champion, Sept. 3.) 

German, Mrs. — —, of Terrapin creek, Brown county, late of Frankfort, N. Y., 

struck by lightning, June 26, 1859. (White Cloud, Kansas Chief, July 7.) 
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Gites, Cuartes, of Gallia county, Ohio, aged 60 yrs., d. at the Waverly House, 
April 10, 1860. (Leavenworth, Daily Times, April 12.) 

GruupaTricK, Mrs. JANE M., wife of the Rev. James, missionary to this terri- 
tory, aged 48 yrs., d. at Brownsville, Jan. 22, 1856. (Lawrence, Herald of 
Freedom, Jan. 26.) 

Gist, Wo. H., d. at Atchison, Jan. 8, 1861. (Leavenworth, Daily Times, Jan. 
12.) 

Guieason, Mrs. Potty H., wife of Salem, formerly of Pennsylvania, aged 68 
yrs., 4 mos., d. in Willow Springs township, Sept. 1, 1859. (Lawrence, Herald 
of Freedom, Sept. 3.) 

Gupon, Mary A., aged 2 yrs., 9 mos., d. at Willow Springs, Oct. 19, 1860. 
(Lawrence, Republican, Nov. 1.) 

Gopparp, Georce THATCHER, aged 33 yrs., d. on Rock creek, eight miles from 
Council Grove, April 18, 1858, of consumption. (Emporia, Kanzas News, 
April 24.) 

Goopin, Henry C., son of James & Catherine, brother of John & James of 
Leavenworth, aged 19 yrs., d. in Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 8, 1860. (Leaven- 
worth, Daily Times, Sept. 18.) 

GoopMAN, ALice Louise, dau. of Charles F. & Emma, aged 4 yrs., 8 mos., 21 
days, d. Dec. 11, 1860. (Leavenworth, Daily Times, Dec. 12.) 

Gorpon, — —, son of Thomas & Betsey, d. Sept. 7, 1860. (Emporia, Kansas 
News, Sept. 8.) 

Gorpon, Mrs. Marcia B., wife of Wilson L., aged 25 yrs., Dec. 16, 1859. (To- 
peka, Kansas State Record, Dec. 17.) 

Goss, Susan Atice, dau. of Geo. W. & Susan C., formerly of W. Randolph, Vt., 
aged 4 yrs., d. on steamer Star of the West, Oct., 1855, of cholera. (Lawrence, 
Herald of Freedom, Oct. 27.) 

GraHaM, Louisa O., dau. of John M. & Martha, d. Feb. 7, 1858, of lung fever. 
(Lawrence, Herald of Freedom, Feb. 20.) 

GraHaM, Mrs. Marta, wife of John M., aged 53 yrs., 6 mos., d. Mar. 11, 1858, 
of consumption, left husband and four children. (Lawrence, Herald of Free- 
dom, Mar. 20. 

Gray, ANN B., wife of R. D., aged 26 yrs., d. at Turkey creek, Bourbon county, 
May 22, 1860. (Burlington, Neosho Valley Register, June 9.) 

Gray, Dantet, killed at Stanton, by Thadeus Wymans, July 13, 1859. (Leaven- 
worth, Daily Times, July 22.) 

GREEN, JAMES FarquuHar, formerly of this city, aged 29 yrs., 11 mos., d. at 
Marseilles, France, Feb. 19, 1859. (Atchison, Freedom’s Champion, April 2.) 

GREENE, Evans E., formerly of Delaware county, Pa., aged 23 yrs., d. July 28, 
1858, of congestive chills. (Lawrence, Republican, Aug. 5.) 

Greene, Mary ALvA, dau. of James W. & Susan A., aged 3 yrs., d. at residence 
of James Cunningham, Parkville, Mo., Dec. 28, 1855. (Atchison, Squatter 
Sovereign, Jan. 22, 1856.) 

Greeno, Frank, son of Harris S. & Sarah E., aged 2 yrs., 2 days, d. Feb. 17, 
1860. (Fort Scott, Democrat, Feb. 23.) 

Grier, Georce Wixey, son of S. W. & C. H., d. June 18, 1860, of congestion of 
the brain. (Leavenworth, Daily Times, June 19.) 

Grirrin, Evra, aged 17 yrs., d. at Agnes City. (Emporia, Kanzas News, Dec. 
12, 1857.) 
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Grimes, Huey D., aged 21 yrs., 11 mos., 21 days, d. at El Dorado, Hunter 
county, Feb. 4, 1860. (Burlington, Neosho Valley Register, Feb. 14.) 

GriswobD, Mrs. Locks A., wife of Sylvester C., aged 21 yrs., 6 mos., 24 days, 
d. at Marthaville, Warren county, Mo., Sept. 27, 1856. (Leavenworth, Kan- 
sas Weekly Herald, Nov. 8.) 

GuTuriE, JoHN, hanged for stealing a horse. (Leavenworth, Daily Times, Feb. 
17, 1860.) 

Haptey, Dantev P., formerly of New Hampshire, aged about 43 years, d. Nov. 
6, 1855. (Lawrence, Herald of Freedom, Nov. 24.) 

Haaan, Josepu, of Shawnee, K. T., drowned, July 15, 1860. (Leavenworth, 
Daily Times, July 21.) 

Hatt, AManpa A., wife of Isaac, aged 28 yrs., d. April 20, 1857, buried at 
Philadelphia, Pa. (Leavenworth, Kansas Weekly Herald, April 25.) 

Hatt, Datus Martrinpate, son of Edward & Lorinda C., aged 4 yrs., 7 mos., 
20 days, d. Mar. 5, 1860. (Emporia, Kansas News, Mar. 10.) 

Hau, Heren M., dau. of Samuel & Julia A., aged 10 yrs., d. Sept. 15, 1858, 
of typhoid fever. (Topeka, Kansas Tribune, Sept. 30; “Records of Burials 
in Topeka Cemetery, 1859-1880.”) 

Hatt, Josepu M., county commissioner of Leavenworth county, d. at Kickapoo, 
May 31, 1857. (Leavenworth, Kansas Weekly Herald, June 6.) 

Ham, — —, son of J., of Nicholls Grove, aged 1 yr., 3 mos., d. in Holt county, 
Mo., Sept. 20, 1857, of flux. (White Cloud, Kansas Chief, Oct. 1.) 

Hamsteton, Cuarzes E., of Kentucky, aged 27 yrs., d. April 13, 1860. (Leaven- 
worth, Daily Times, April 14.) 

Hamu, Krrry Jane, dau. of Samuel, aged 6 mos., d. Sept. 4, 1859. (Emporia, 
Kansas News, Sept. 10.) 

Hamiy, Mrs. Mary JANE, wife of Samuel, aged 32 yrs., d. near Emporia, Mar. 
22, 1859. (Emporia, Kansas News, Mar. 26.) 

Hamm, Lewis Srarrorp, son of George L. & Sarah W., aged 2 mos., 10 days, d. 
at Holton, June 15, 1860. (Topeka, Kansas State Record, June 23.) 

HamMmMonp, CuHaries Jerry, son of Chauncey & Clarissa, aged 6 yrs., d. near 
the Big Mound on the Wakarusa, April 13, 1857. (Lawrence, Herald of 
Freedom, April 25.) 

Hammonp, Euten, dau. of Chauncey & Clarissa, aged 10 yrs., d. near the Big 
Mound on the Wakarusa, April 5, 1857. (Lawrence, Herald of Freedom, 
April 25.) 

Hancock, — —, dau. of Joseph, d. at Oregon, Mo., Sept. 23, 1857, of croup. 
(White Cloud, Kansas Chief, Oct. 1.) 

Hanprorp, Epcar ConKuina, son of Joseph & Narissa, aged 1 yr., 5 days, d 
Sept. 12, 1857. (Wyandotte, Citizen, Sept. 26.) 

Hanrorp, CaTHarine J., dau. of W. F. & Gusta H., d. Oct. 18, 1860. (Emporia, 
Kansas News, Oct. 27.) 

Hanks, O. S., formerly of Randolph, Vt., member of Oread guards, aged about 
25 yrs., d. of bilious fever. (Lawrence, Republican, June 25, 1857.) 

Harper, Wits S., formerly of Richmond, Mo., aged 32 yrs., d. Mar. 3, 1855, 
of pneumonia. (Lawrence, Herald of Freedom, Mar. 24.) 

Harpesty, Isaac, formerly of Illinois, aged 29 yrs., d. July 27, 1860. (Manhat- 
tan, Kansas Erpress, July 28.) 
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Hartow, Mrs. Mary P., wife of Oscar, of Lawrence, late of W. Randolph, Vt., 
aged 29 yrs., d. on steamer Star of the West, Oct. 8, 1855, of cholera. (Law- 
rence, Herald of Freedom, Oct. 27.) 

Hartow, Oscar, late of W. Randolph, Vt., aged 26 yrs., d. Mar. 24, 1856, 
(Lawrence, Herald of Freedom, April 5.) 

HarNep, Frank, son of Hiram & Caroline E., aged 6 yrs., d. Sept. 8, 1859. 
(Elwood, Free Press, Sept. 10.) 

Harness, Mary E., aged 5 yrs., burned to death, Nov. 24, 1860. (Fort Scott, 
Democrat, Dec. 1.) 

HarNSBERGER, JOHN J., late of Rockingham county, Va., d. at residence of 
Gen. Lewis, Saline county, Mo., July 13, 1855. (Leavenworth, Kansas 
Weekly Herald, Aug. 18.) 

Harris, Cuapin A., of Georgetown, Ky., d. at Chapin House, Jan. 29, 1860. 
(Leavenworth, Daily Times, Feb. 1.) 

Hart, Mary A., dau. of Orvis Y. & Mary U., aged 5 mos., d. June 7, 1860. (Em- 
poria, Kansas News, June 9.) 

Harvey, ANN, wife of Henry, came to Kansas in 1840 as matron of Friends 
mission, aged 62 yrs., d. near Wilmington, July 8, 1859. (Topeka, Kansas 
Tribune, July 21.) 

Harvey, Cou. James A., aged 29 yrs., d. at Hyatt, Dec. 22, 1857, of heart disease. 
(Lawrence, Republican, Jan. 7, 1858.) 

Harwoop, Maria, sister of Mrs. Weymouth and Charles F. Harwood, aged 18 
yrs. 6 mos., d. in Boston, Mass., Aug. 15, 1860, of inflammation of the bowels. 
(Topeka, Kansas State Record, Aug. 25.) 

HASELTINE, Davin P., formerly of Hamilton, Ohio, aged 53 yrs., 11 days, d. near 
Clinton, Douglas county, Jan. 23, 1861, of inflammation of the lungs. 
(Lawrence, Republican, Jan. 31.) 

HaseE.tine, Lewis M., son of William & Martha Jane, aged 6 yrs., 11 mos., d. in 
Kanwaca, Douglas county, July 16, 1860, of inflammation. (Lawrence, 
Republican, July 19.) 

HASKELL, FRANKLIN, late of N. Brookfield, Mass., aged 50 yrs., d. Jan. 26, 1857, 
of inflammation of the bowels. (Lawrence, Herald of Freedom, Jan. 31.) 
Haske, Hattie Frances, only child of Charles A. & Lucy A., aged 18 mos., 
d. Jan. 24, 1859, of inflammation of the brain. (Lawrence, Republican, 

Jan. 27.) 

Hastinos, Franx Davis, only child of Alonzo & Grace E., aged 11 mos., d. July 
25, 1859, of congestion of the brain. (Leavenworth, Daily Times, July 28.) 

HatHaway, Mrs. Weatruy S., wife of George W., aged 30 yrs., 3 mos., d. at 
Forest Hill, Dec. 8, 1859. (Topeka, Kansas State Record, Dec. 17.) 

Haypen, Euiza JANE, wife of William B., aged 19 yrs., d. at Prairie City, Nov. 
19, 1859. (Burlington, Neosho Valley Register, Jan. 24, 1860.) 

HayrMaNn, Perer G., proprietor of Burnett House on Shawnee street, committed 
suicide, July 20, 1858. (Leavenworth, Weekly Times, July 24.) 

Heppine, Mrs. Evizapetru, wife of Charles B., aged 26 yrs., d. at Padonia, Brown 
county, Jan. 6, 1861. (White Cloud, Kansas Chief, Jan. 17.) 

Heine, Euiza, formerly of Cleveland, Ohio, aged 22 yrs., d. July 25, 1859, of 
congestion of brain. (Leavenworth, Daily Times, July 27.) 

Hetwic, Mrs. Racuet, wife of John, aged 28 yrs., d. at Monrovia, May 24, 
1859. (Atchison, Freedom’s Champion, May 28.) 
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Hemenway, Epwarp §., aged 21 yrs., d. at Lecompton, May 23, 1858. (Law- 
rence, Republican, May 27.) 

HERNDON, CATHARINE, wife of Dr. Richard W., formerly of Scott county, Ky., 
aged 74 yrs., d. in Platte county, Mo., Aug. 14, 1856. (Leavenworth, Kansas 
Weekly Herald, Aug. 23.) 

Herrick, Evma, formerly of E. Corinth, Me., aged 43 yrs., d. in Sumner town- 
ship, Dec. 14, 1856, of dropsy. (Lawrence, Herald of Freedom, Jan. 3, 1857.) 

Herrick, Mrs. Lots, wife of Nathan, formerly of E. Corinth, Me., aged 73 yrs., 
d. Mar. 28, 1855. (Lawrence, Herald of Freedom, April 7.) 

Herrick, NaTHAN, native of New Hampshire, recently from Maine, d. Oct. 10, 
1855, of heart disease. (Lawrence, Herald of Freedom, Oct. 27.) 

Hervey, Evevine, aged 25 yrs., 9 mos., 17 days, d. Mar. 15, 1860. (Fort Scott, 
Democrat, Mar. 15.) 

Hess, Nicuo.as, a German, found frozen to death 10 miles west of Topeka on 
Mission creek road. (Topeka, Kansas State Record, Feb. 2, 1861.) 

Hiatt, Mrs. Farmey Euizaseru, wife of Henry, aged 38 yrs., 6 mos., d. at Twin 
Mound, Douglas county, April 19, 1859. (Lawrence, Herald of Freedom, 
April 30.) 

Hutt, JoNATHAN D., son of Curtis, aged 11 yrs., 1 mo., 10 days, d. Nov. 9, 1859, 
of typhoid fever. (Emporia, Kansas News, Nov. 26.) 

HituMANn, CaTHarRINE, late of Utica, Wis., aged 27 yrs., d. at Bloomington, Nov. 
5, 1857. (Lawrence, Herald of Freedom, Nov. 21.) 

Hittyer, CHARLES SuMNER, only son of E. D. & Ellen, aged 4 yrs., d. at Grass- 
hopper Falls, Mar. 24, 1860. (Leavenworth, Daily Times, Mar. 29.) 

Hiscock, Macatr, resided in Topeka in 1856, burned while fighting prairie fire 
near Lawrence, Nov. 3, 1859. (Topeka, Kansas Tribune, Nov. 5.) 

Hopson, JoHn, aged 54 yrs., d. Dec. 1, 1858, of consumption. (Emporia, Kan- 
sas News, Dec. 4.) 

Houumay, Mrs. ApraHaM, of Osawatomie, killed by storm, June 8, 1860. (Leav- 
enworth, Daily Times, June 15.) 

HoiuincswortH, Mrs. G. M., wife of L. F., aged 29 yrs., 2 mos., 8 days, d. near 
Delaware City, Aug. 30, 1858. (Leavenworth, Kansas Weekly Herald, Nov. 
13.) 

Hoox, Wiu1AM, shot while attempting to burn out neighbors in Chase county. 
(Council Grove, Kansas Press, Nov. 14, 1859.) 

Hoover, Joun, late of Crestline, Ohio, killed by falling on circular saw in one 
of the mills on the south levee, Feb. 27, 1858. (Sumner, Gazette, Feb. 27.) 

Hoover, Resecca, dau. of David & Mary, aged 1 yr., 9 mos., d. in Burlingame, 
July 7, 1859. (Lawrence, Republican, Sept. 15.) 

Hornssercer, JoHN J., late of Rockingham county, Va., d. in Saline county, 
Mo., at residence of General Lewis, July 13, 1855. (Leavenworth, Kansas 
Weekly Herald, Aug. 18.) 

Hornssy, Mrs. Mary Vircin1A, wife of Columbus, aged 23 yrs., 8 mos., 19 days, 
d. Sept. 8, 1859, of consumption. (Lawrence, Herald of Freedom, Oct. 1.) 
Hornssy, Wo. B., of firm of C. & Wm. B., d. at residence of his father in 
Johnson county, Mo., May 16, 1859. (Lawrence, Herald of Freedom, May 

28.) 

Horcnukiss, Homer, of Auburn, one of Green’s exploring expedition, killed by 

Indians. (Topeka, Kansas State Record, Sept. 8, 1860.) 
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Howe, Exiza, dau. of Ira, aged 14 yrs., d. at Ottumwa, Nov. 20, 1859, of con- 
sumption. (Burlington, Neosho Valley Register, Nov. 29.) 

Howe, Mary E., dau. of Richard & Sarah, aged 1 yr., 6 mos., d. Sept. 9, 1859. 
(Emporia, Kansas News, Sept. 10.) 

Howstey, Luctnpa J., wife of R. H., aged 24 yrs., d. Feb. 16, 1859. (Leaven- 
worth, Daily Times, Feb. 18.) 

Hoyt, — —, orphan dau. of David S., aged about 6 yrs. (Lawrence, Herald of 
Freedom, June 27, 1857.) 

Hoyt, Davin Srarr, of Deerfield, Mass., aged 35 yrs., killed by Proslavery men, 
Aug. 12, 1856. (Lawrence, Herald of Freedom, June 27, 1857.) 

Hussarp, D. L., formerly of Rushford, N. Y., aged 31 yrs., d. on Washington 
creek, May 14, 1855. (Lawrence, Herald of Freedom, May 26.) 

Hvucu, Wr, killed by a party of settlers at his cabin on the Cottonwood, 
16 miles west of Emporia, Oct. 20, 1859. (Leavenworth, Daily Times, Oct. 
28.) 

Hucues, Ricwarp C., d. at Palmyra, Mo., Oct. 20, 1856. (Leavenworth, Kan- 
sas Weekly Herald, Nov. 1.) 

Hunt, Cart Ciarence, son of David R. & Harriett A., aged 10 mos., 18 days, 
d. Aug. 21, 1860. (Elwood, Free Press, Aug. 25.) 

Hunt, Jupce Morris, d. Nov. 14, 1858. (Lawrence, Republican, Dec. 23.) 

Hunter, ARCHIBALD, native of Scotland, aged 45 yrs., d. Aug. 20, 1859. (Law- 
rence, Republican, Sept. 1.) 

Hvutcuinson, Atma V., dau. of Wm. & Helen M., aged 5 yrs., 10 mos., d. at 
Woodstock, Ohio, while en route to Randolph, Vt., former residence, Jan. 6, 
1857. (Lawrence, Herald of Freedom, Jan. 17.) 

Hutcuinson, Joun F., formerly of Philadelphia, Pa., d. at residence of Capt. 
Henry Learned, of Sumner township, of malignant tumor. (Lawrence, 
Herald of Freedom, May 22, 1858.) 

Hype, Dr. Epwarp, formerly of Corning, N. Y., aged 41 yrs. (Topeka, Kansas 
State Record, Oct. 1, 1859.) 

INcLes, SAMUEL, d. as a result of injury from bursting of an anvil. (Leaven- 
worth, Daily Times, Dec. 28, 1859.) 

InsLey, Don Car.os, only child of M. H. & Eliza P., aged 4 yrs., d. June 2, 1860. 
(Leavenworth, Daily Times, June 19.) 

Instey, Mary Betze, dau. of M. H. & Eliza P., aged 9 mos., d. May 26, 1860. 
(Leavenworth, Daily Times, June 19.) 

Irvine, Fanny H., wife of Judge William L., d. in Buchanan county, Mo., May 
5, 1859, of consumption. (Atchison, Freedom’s Champion, May 7.) 

Jenxins, Gatvus, killed by James H. Lane, June 3, 1858, left wife and several 
children. (Lawrence, Herald of Freedom, June 5.) 

Jenxins, Wiu1am H., of Marshall county, formerly of St. John’s, Colleton, 
S. C., d. Nov. 18, 1857, of congestion of the brain. (Lecompton, National 
Democrat, Nov. 19.) 

Jesses, Nancy Resecca, dau. of William & Nancy, aged 18 yrs., 7 mos., d. near 
Bloomington, Sept. 14, 1858, of bilious fever. (Lawrence, Herald of Free- 
dom, Sept. 25.) 

Jounson, Mrs. — —, and child, drowned crossing Dragoon creek, June 2, 1858, 
lived near Burlingame. (Lawrence, Herald of Freedom, June 19.) 
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JoHNSON, Eric Monrog, only son of Benjamin & Mary, aged 8 yrs., 14 days, d. 
Sept. 4, 1855. (Lawrence, Herald of Freedom, Sept. 15.) 

JoHNSON, Harvey, aged 56 yrs., d. at Elmendaro, Madison county, Jan. 5, 1860, 
of lung fever. (Emporia, Kansas News, Jan. 28.) 

JoHNsoN, Henry, aged about 35 yrs., murdered at camp on branch of Big Ar- 
kansas. (Topeka, Kansas State Record, Mar. 24, 1860.) 

JoHNSON, Water, formerly of Connecticut, aged 52 yrs., d. at his residence 
near Big Springs, Sept. 13, 1857. (Lawrence, Republican, Sept. 24.) 

JoHNnstTon, Epwarp Henry, only child of Philip & Mary Ann, aged 3 yrs., d. 
Sept. 27, 1860. (Topeka, Kansas State Record, Oct. 6.) 

JoHnston, Mrs. Matyina H., wife of 8S. W., aged 37 yrs., d. Mar. 3, 1860, of 
consumption. (Lecompton, National Democrat, April 5.) 

Jones, FRANKLIN, son of Jacob & Mary, aged 3 yrs., 4 mos., 17 days, d. Sept. 
3, 1860. (Elwood, Free Press, Sept. 8.) 

Jones, JoHN, formerly of Illinois, lived near Wakarusa, 6 miles south of Law- 
rence, killed by outlaws. (Topeka, Kansas Tribune, June 6, 1856.) 

Jones, Tecipon Puuirs, son of Edward & Sarah, aged 4 yrs., d. Oct. 25, 1859. 
(Lawrence, Herald of Freedom, Oct. 29.) 

Jones, Witson Sumner, son of A. R. & S. J., aged 11 mos., d. on Dow creek, 
Sept. 11, 1858, of cholera infantum. (Emporia, Kansas News, Sept. 13.) 

Jostin, THEeRron A., late postmaster of Sumner, native of Waitsfield, Vt., aged 
23 yrs., drowned in Grasshopper river, near Kennekuk, May 16, 1859. 
(Lawrence, Herald of Freedom, June 4.) 

Jupson, Mrs. Exizasetu, wife of Col. Wm. R., formerly of Elmira, N. Y., aged 
45 yrs., 11 mos., d. at residence of E. S. Lowman, Mar. 1, 1859. (Lawrence, 
Herald of Freedom, Mar. 5.) 

Jumps, Mrs. Henrietta A., wife of Edward, aged 23 yrs., d. Jan. 30, 1857. 
(Leavenworth, Weekly Leavenworth Journal, Feb. 2.) 

Kavucuer, Etten Dororuy, dau. of William & Sarah, aged 9 mos., 14 days, d. at 
Oregon, Mo., Sept. 9, 1860, of inflammation of the bowels. (White Cloud, 
Kansas Chief, Sept. 13.) 

Ke.iey, Mrs. — —, aged 26 yrs., d. near Ottumwa, Nov. 17, 1859. (Burlington, 
Neosho Valley Register, Nov. 29.) 

Ke.iey, JoHN, early settler of the county, killed in accident while making a 
fence, May 23, 1860, left a large family. (Leavenworth, Daily Times, May 
25.) 

Ketioca, Ranpauu F., only son of Randall F. & Olive, aged 3 yrs., d. May 29, 
1858. (Grasshopper Falls, Grasshopper, June 5.) 

Ketiy, Mrs. Leanor, wife of Caleb, aged 40 yrs., d. Nov. 23, 1857, of typhoid 
fever, left husband and several children. (Lawrence, Republican, Dec. 3.) 
Ketiy, Resecca JANE, dau. of Thomas A. & Selvira R., aged 14 mos., d. Aug. 18, 

1858, of fits. (Emporia, Kansas News, Aug. 21.) 

Kempton, Exias W., son of Alfred & Matilda, aged 2 yrs., 4 mos., d. Dec. 9, 
1859. (Topeka, Kansas State Record, Dec. 17.) 

Kent, ApruL, aged 48 yrs., 2 mos., d. Oct. 24, 1860. (Burlington, Neosho Valley 
News, Oct. 24.) 

Kerr, Dr. J. W., elected member of state legislature under Wyandotte consti- 
tution, aged 37 yrs., d. Mar. 13, 1860. (Lawrence, Republican, April 5.) 

Kerr, TuHappevs §S., son of John & Susan E., aged 1 yr., 23 days, d. June 19, 1860. 
(Leavenworth, Kansas Weekly Herald, June 23.) 
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Kert.as, Louis, Charles creek, Davis county, committed suicide, Sept. 11, 1860. 
(Leavenworth, Daily Times, Sept. 25.) 

Keyser, Ben H., d. at Junction City, Dec. 2, 1859. (Leavenworth, Kansas 
Weekly Herald, Dec. 10.) 

Kissy, Mrs. — —, Leavenworth, burned while taking bread from oven, Sept. 3, 
1860. (Leavenworth, Daily Times, Sept. 5.) 

Krcore, Lizziz M., aged 18 yrs., d. in Salt creek valley, Nov. 3, 1860, of con- 
sumption. (Leavenworth, Daily Times, Nov. 6.) 

KitiaM, Francis, formerly of Concord, N. H., d. May 25, 1857, left wife and 
son. (Lawrence, Herald of Freedom, May 30.) 

Krmsat, Mary Assy, dau. of Franklin & Elizabeth, aged 6 mos., 27 days, d. 
July 4, 1860. (Lawrence, Republican, July 12.) 

Kimsey, JoHN, ferryman, formerly of Missouri, aged 47 yrs., fell in his boat 
while crossing the river, July 23, 1857. (Quindaro, Chindowan, July 25.) 

Kina, Joun F., special correspondent of the New York Evening Post, and 
Cincinnati Daily and Weekly Times, Lawrence, d. at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
Feb. 14, 1859, by suicide. (Leavenworth, Daily Times, Feb. 24.) 

Kina, WituuaM R., formerly of Kalamazoo, Mich., aged 27 yrs., d. at Com- 
mercial House, Dec. 29, 1860. (Lawrence, Republican, Jan. 3, 1861.) 

KINISON, JOHN, native of Ohio, drowned near White Cloud, May 27, 1860 
(Leavenworth, Daily Times, June 16.) 

KinKeap, ——, of Stanton, killed by storm, June 8, 1860. (Leavenworth, 
Daily Times, June 15.) 

KLINEFELTER, JOSEPH, late of Morrow county, Ohio, aged 47 yrs., 11 mos., 16 
days, d. in Brown county, July 17, 1858, of erysipelas. (White Cloud, Kansas 
Chief, July 22.) 

Knapp, Mrs. Nancy A., wife of Lemuel, aged 39 yrs., d. at Ogden, Feb. 24, 
1858, left husband and six children. (Lawrence, Herald of Freedom, Mar. 27.) 

Knicut, Mrs. Marianne, wife of the Rev. Richard, late of Holyoke, Mass., 
aged 40 yrs., 8 mos., d. Feb. 12, 1856. (Lawrence, Herald of Freedom, 
Feb. 23.) 

Knicut, Ropert Cuarwes, son of the Rev. Richard, late of Holyoke, Mass., 
aged 13 yrs., 2 mos., d. Feb. 12, 1856. (Lawrence, Herald of Freedom, 
Feb. 16.) 

KNow es, Mary JANg, late of Dorchester, Mass., aged 25 yrs., d. at residence 
of Samuel Smith, Aug. 10, 1858. (Lawrence, Herald of Freedom, Aug. 14.) 

Know ton, Cuarwes, d. in hunting accident. (Leavenworth, Daily Times, 
Feb. 17, 1860.) 

Konz, — —, living south of Wakarusa, shot by a company of Free-State men 
after he had boasted of killing five abolitionists. (Doniphan, Kansas Cru- 
sader of Freedom, Feb. 5, 1858.) 

KUYKENDALL, JAMES IsraEL, son of J. M. & S. E., aged 4 mos., 27 days, d. at 
Calhoun, Shawnee county, Aug. 18, 1860, of congestion of the brain. (To- 
peka, Kansas Tribune, Aug. 25.) 

Lapp, — —, son of E. D. & Mary W. T., aged 5 weeks, 5 days, d. Nov. 29, 1856, 
of congestion of the lungs. (Lawrence, Herald of Freedom, Dec. 6.) 

Lapp, Mrs. Mary W. T., wife of E. D., aged 31 yrs., d. Jan. 22, 1857, of con- 
sumption. (Lawrence, Herald of Freedom, Jan. 31.) 
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Lairp, SAMUEL, drowned while scrubbing wheelhouse of steamer Emma, June 
20, 1858. (Leavenworth, Times, June 26.) 

Lams, JouHN T., late of Kentucky, aged 28 yrs., d. at Indianola, Nov. 10, 1860, 
of an abscess. (Topeka, Kansas State Record, Nov. 24.) 

Lane, ANNIE, dau. of James H. & Mary E., d. June 18, 1855. (Lawrence, Kan- 
sas Free State, July 2.) 

Lanstnc, Mrs. Fannie M., wife of William, dau. of Levi Coley, Westport, 
Conn., aged 34 yrs., d. Mar 19, 1858, remains were taken to Westport, Conn. 
(Quindaro, Chindowan, Mar. 20.) 

LanuM, JosEPH, aged 20 yrs., d. on Indian creek, Butler county, Mar. 20, 1860, 
of congestive chills. (Lawrence, Republican, Mar. 29.) 

Law, Georce, formerly of Massachusetts, but late of Hampden, K. T., aged 37 
yrs., d. at Waukegan, Ill., Feb. 13, 1857, of lung disease. (Lawrence, Herald 
of Freedom, May 2.) 

LEecompTse, — —, dau. of Judge Samuel D., d. at Fort Leavenworth, of cholera. 
(Lawrence, Kansas Free State, July 23, 1855.) 

LecompTE, SAMUEL, son of Judge, aged 18 yrs., d. near Kansas City, Dec. 4, 
1860, of fall from an embankment. (Leavenworth, Daily Times, Dec. 6.) 
Lee, Witu1AM B., formerly of Pennsylvania, aged 24 yrs., d. June 2, 1855, left 

wife and children. (Lawrence, Kansas Free State, June 18.) 

Lerrripce, Mr. — —, d. Feb. 11, 1855, had been shot some time since by — — 
Moody of Westport. (Lawrence, Kansas Free State, Feb. 14.) 

LEHMAN, Freperick E., aged 32 yrs., d. at Atchison, July 15, 1860, of disease of 
the heart. (Lawrence, Republican, July 26.) 

Lemon, E. A., wife of William C., formerly of Auburn, N. Y., d. Aug. 13, 1858, 
of typhoid. (Atchison, Freedom’s Champion, Aug. 21.) 

LENNEHAM, D., of Elm creek, Morris county, killed May 8, 1860, suspicion 
rested on a man named McDonald. (Leavenworth, Daily Times, May 18.) 

Leonarp, Mrs. Mary ANN, wife of Hartfort P., formerly of Franklin, Mass., 
aged 23 yrs., d. at Wabaunsee, Aug. 25, 1855. (Lawrence, Herald of Free- 
dom, Sept. 22.) 

Lester, Rosert, of Prairie City, formerly of Louisville, Ky., accidentally killed 
by Mr. Shortel, Nov. 11, 1859. (Emporia, Kansas News, Nov. 19.) 

LetcHwortH, Marcaret ANN, dau. of Thomas & Mary, aged 12 yrs., d. Sept. 
12, 1857. (Leavenworth, Kansas Weekly Herald, Sept. 19.) 

Lewis, Georce H., moved to Kansas two years ago, aged 48 yrs., d. on Allen 
creek, Dec. 24, 1857. (Emporia, Kanzas News, Jan. 9, 1858.) 

Lewis, Harrier N., wife of W. L., late of Pittstown, Me., aged 26 yrs., d. Mar. 
15, 1858, of overexertion. (Elwood, Weekly Advertiser, Mar. 18.) 

Lewis, Mrs. Mary JANE, wife of James M., aged 24 yrs., d. at Greeley, Aug. 
8, 1859. (Lawrence, Republican, Aug. 18.) 

Litty, Wo., stabbed to death, Jan. 7, 1858. (Leavenworth, Kansus Weekly 
Herald, Jan. 16.) 

Lines, — —, only child of E. J., of Wabaunsee, aged 4% yrs., d. by accident. 
(Topeka, Kansas Tribune, April 14, 1860.) 

LrrcuFieLp, Mrs. Harrter S., widow of Lewis L., formerly of Boston, Mass., 
aged 42 yrs., d. April 7, 1855. (Lawrence, Herald of Freedom, April 7.) 

LircHFiELD, Lewis L., formerly of Cambridge, Mass., aged 40 yrs., 7 mos., d. 
Feb. 11, 1855, of pleurisy. (Lawrence, Herald of Freedom, Feb. 17.) 
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Littte, Joun H., of Fort Scott, killed by Montgomery’s men, Jan. 16, 1859. 
(Lawrence, Herald of Freedom, Jan. 22.) 

Luoyp, Susan R., wife of Marion, aged 21 yrs., d. June 23, 1859. (Emporia, 
Kansas News, June 25.) 

Locan, Mary E.ten, dau. of Robert & Mary Ann, aged 17 yrs., 9 mos., 10 days, 
d. Nov. 24, 1859, of typhoid fever. (Emporia, Kansas News, Nov. 26.) 

Lone, Jessie, dau. of John & Martha, aged 18 mos., d. May 7 or 8, 1859. (To- 
peka, Kansas Tribune, May 12; “Records of Burials in Topeka Cemetery, 
1859-1880.”) 

Loomis, Garey, son of H. J. & S. A., aged 1 yr., 7 mos., 16 days, d. on Mis- 
sion creek, Wabaunsee county, Oct. 26, 1860. (Topeka, Kansas State Rec- 
ord, Nov. 3.) 

Loon, S. A., killed in fight, buried at Ft. Riley. (Topeka, Kansas Tribune, 
Mar. 10, 1860.) 

LoveLace, Mrs. Eveanor A., formerly of Clearfield county, Pa., aged 34 yrs., 
d. at Washington creek, Mar. 11, 1855, of heart disease. (Lawrence, Herald 
of Freedom, Mar. 24.) 

Lowman, E. J., son of E.S. & C. J., d. Nov. 21, 1858. (Lawrence, Republican, 
Nov. 25.) 

Lum, Anni K., dau. of the Rev. 8. Y. & Carrie K., aged 2 yrs., 1 mo., 13 days, 
d. Mar. 13, 1855, of dropsy of the brain. (Lawrence, Herald of Freedom, 
Mar. 24.) 

LunsForD, WILLIAM Ruiey, son of William & Rachel L., aged 3 yrs., d. in Holt 
county, Mo., Aug. 10, 1859, of congestive chills. (White Cloud, Kansas 
Chief, Aug. 18. ) 

Lyrorp, Wricut C., aged 28 yrs., d. in Leavenworth city hospital, Oct. 4, 1858 
(Lawrence, Herald of Freedom, Oct. 30.) 

Lyte, James M., native of South Carolina, reared in Madison county, Ky., 
came to Kansas territory in 1854, clerk of first territorial legislature, killed 
by W. H. Haller in an election day controversy, June 29, 1857. (Leaven- 
worth, Kansas Weekly Herald, July 4.) 

Lyman, ALBERT, formerly of 8S. Deerfield, Mass., d. at Eldridge House, Oct. 15, 
1860, of fever. (Lawrence, Republican, Oct. 18.) 

Lyon, EuizasetH, born in Washington county, Pa., d. at Cottonwood Falls, 
Feb. 14, 1860. (Council Grove, Kansas Press, Mar. 19.) 


[The List Will Be Concluded in the 
November, 1950, Issue] 














Bypaths of Kansas History 


Councit GROVE AND THE Kaw INDIANS IN 1849 
From the New-York Weekly Tribune, July 21, 1849. 


Tue Emigrants BY THE Santa Fe Rovte. 
From the Cincinnati Dispatch. 
Counci, Grove, 127 miles from Fort Leaven- 
worth Tuurspay, JuNE 7, 1849. 

Here we are, all safely arrived at one of the principal stopping places on the 
Santa Fe route. This is where the Government has a blacksmith shop, to do 
such work in that line of business as the Kansas or Kaw Indians need, and 
from where the same tribe receive their annual allowance from the U. S. 
Government of $8,000. They number about 1,500 in all, and have about 800 
warriors. They have had a war dance here very late, and after a deliberate 
council, they resolved on having revenge on the Pawnee tribe, who, during 
the buffalo hunting season of 1848, killed seven of the Kaws, who immediately 
imprisoned a corresponding number, and were about to wreak out their blood- 
thirsty revenge on the seven, but our Government interfered and caused a 
release of the seven Pawnees. They have now determined to be satisfied, 
and have no interference from any human power. The Kaws have just left 
their village (115 miles from here,) to go and hunt the buffalo. We saw yes- 
terday, for the first time, the genuine savage as he roams the wilds, with 
moccasins, leggins, girdle, blanket, tomahawk and scalping-knife, and the 
never-to-be-released pipe. They say here there are no Indians who do not 
smoke their kinniconick or sumac leaves, and seed mixed with a very small 
quantity of tobacco. 

The Kaws, who are lying lazily about here, have the peculiarity of having 
their hair shaved in such a manner as to leave a triangular tuft, the apex 
of the triangle on the top of the brow, spreading regularly back, the base 
resting on the neck; the side edges stand up, and the central hair is plaited 
in such a manner as to form a long queue; their ears are gashed, and filled 
with rings; brass rings around their arms. Every one now has to be on the 
alert to prevent loss of mules, horses, &c.; in fact anything they can lay hands 
on, We all have to carry our side arms, and be on guard during the night. 
From the spirit of the emigrants, it is not to be wondered at that the Indians 
are hostile and treacherous. It is perfectly outrageous to see how the poor 
Indians’ fences, chickens, pigs, sheep, corn, potatoes, onions, &c. are stripped 
from them without even saying, “by your leave, if you please;” and as for 
paying for them, they never expect to do that if they can see the thing and 
get it; but if out of sight, and they have to inquire for the same, money then 
becomes the vehicle on which the desired object comes. 

We are fully under headway. Since the death of Gen. Worth, Gen. Brooke 
has been ordered elsewhere, and the entire military control of the dragoons is 
now in the hands of Capt. Kerr. We now make, on an average, 25 miles daily. 

When in camp most of the messes eat three meals a day; while traveling 
only two. Our mess do most admirably; we have the lightest wagon, a well- 
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filled load, 1,700 pounds, and the best looking and strongest mules in the en- 
tire train. The Government wagons are very heavy, require six mules each, 
and carry 30 to 35 cwt, and stall nearly every day, which has not happened 
to us as yet. 

Our present sanguine expectation is that 35 days’ travel with pack mules 
from Santa Fe will take us all to San Francisco. All persons familiar with the 
South Pass route (the one taken by Dr. Levering’s Company) anticipate that 
those who have gone that way will suffer greatly from the want of grass, which, 
giving out, as it is bound to do, the mules, and especially oxen, will die by 
thousands, and the men cannot carry enough to support themselves, and that 
they would get no further than the mountains ere Winter, where they are 
bound to freeze to death. 

They say that no more than 5,000 animals can cross that way and live, and 
from 15,000 to 20,000 head of cattle are now on it. We are, and have been, 
for several days on the ‘Great American Plains,’ gently rolling far as the eye 
can comprehend, and here and there a thin streak of small timber on the bank 
of a little rivulet presenting very much the appearance of hedges including 
vast parks, most beautifully interspersed with Prairie Pinks, Roses, Verbena, 
Morning Glories, Sensitive Plants, Strawberries, and ripe Gooseberries, Plums, 
and fifty varieties of flowers I know nothing about, but all in most lavishing 
profusion. The streams have no sand as a general rule, black earthy bottom, 
filled with brush, leaves, &c. timber mostly elm, oak, and sycamore. 





Farr AND FRANK 


Advertisement in The Kansas Herald of Freedom, Lawrence, 
March 14, 1857. 


Law Orrice.—The undersigned (egregiously and presumptuously, without 
the consent of any speculator, office-seeker or fanatical politician, of any sect 
or party whatever) has concluded to practice law under the bogus statutes, by 
opening a law office in Lawrence, two doors south of the Post Office. All 
persons entrusting him pertaining to the legal profession can safely rely on his 
futility of purpose and imbecility of intellect. 

W. M. Parrerson. 





Socrery Nore From ALMA 
From the Wabaunsee County Herald, Alma, July 15, 1869. 


We have about twenty bachelors in this town. It is a shame, when there 
are so many good looking young ladies about. 





WueEN ELuswortH CaTerep To THE TEXAS TRADE 


The following excerpt is from a four-column article on Ellsworth, 
probably written by Col. 8. S. Prouty, featured in The Kansas Daily 
Commonwealth of Topeka, July 1, 1873. 
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One of the most flourishing and best patronized institutions in Ellsworth is 
the EttswortH THEATRE, which is “open every night” for the amusement and 
delectation of the Ellsworth sovereigns and the temporary sojourners from the 
land of Sam Houston. The following programme of a recent performance at 
this establishment will give the uninitiated some idea of its character: 


ELLSWORTH THEATRE! 


McClellan, Freeman & Co., . . . Proprietors. 
Ned Campbell, . Business and Stage Manager. 
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THE POPULAR RESORT. 


OUR ATTENDANCE INCREASING 
NIGHTLY! 

The reason why is obvious. We produce noth- 
ing old and stale, but every act is a gem, and our 
talent is the most versatile in the west. 

TO-NIGHT, JUNE 25, EVERYTHING 
NEW! 


Examine the Programme Carefully! 
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The People’s Lawyer. 


Lawyer Sheepface .......... Mr. Charles Vincent. 
eer rr Ned Campbell. 
EE EE cc iccknnoviecineebesuecnnnes Dan Hart. 
a Harry Traynor. 
Policeman Fivestars .............. Charles Kelley. 





Dance of the Thistle, Miss H. Norcross. 





Plantation Pastimes. 
Mr. Charles Vincent and Miss Amelia Dean. 





Go and imbibe with “Mac” while the 
Band Plays. 





After which the screaming farce entitled the 


BROWN FAMILY! 


i PE cba ieunan cau duendemena Ned Campbell. 
Mrs. Brown .................-Miss Amelia Dean. 
RN 8 ieee eae nee amen aied Dan Hart 


General Admission, 50 cents; seats in private 
boxes, $1; admission to wine room, $1. The bar 
will be stocked with the choicest ales, wines, liq- 
uors. Any inattention or overcharge on the part 
of ushers or waiters should be immediately re- 
ported to the proprietor. 

Reader, did you ever visit a frontier theatre? If not, wrap yourself in your 
“mantle of imagination,” for a brief season and follow us. Picture to yourself 
a low one-story wooden structure, about seventy-five feet in length and twenty 
in width. We approach about the time of 9 Pp. M., and are enticed there by 
the musical strains of the orchestra, consisting of a violin, violoncello, guitar 
and cornet. What the music lacks in harmony it certainly compensates in 
volume and spirit. The room is unplastered and no sign of paint is visible 
save that on the proscenium and drop curtain. The stage is at the end op- 
posite to the entrance, and the “green room” is in the rear of the stage. Plain 
pine benches, with a seating capacity of one hundred and fifty, are in the 
auditorium. At the right of the entrance is a bar for dispensation of cholera 
medicine, and at the left is a monte table. At the left of the stage is the 
“private box,” which consists of a kind of protuberance out of doors like an 
old-fashioned bake oven, with a seating capacity of about a dozen. The oc- 
cupants of the “private box” are mostly “ladies,” though a long-haired gallant 
from the sunny land of the south may frequently be seen sandwiched between 
the gayly decorated and dashing “ladies.” The drop curtain of the stage is 
ornamental as well as suggestive. A gay and chivalric cattle herder, dressed 
in the style of a Spanish don, with a crimson jacket trimmed with gold lace 
and a huge plume flowing from his grand Castilian sombrero, with ponderous 
spurs protruding from his boots, is mounted on a furious and awe-inspiring 
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horse. A fiery untamed member of the long-horned species has just been 
lassoed by the valorous herder, and is making desperate efforts to get released, 
but the herder is invincible and holds to the lasso with toper-like tenacity. 
Between the herder and his victim is a mammoth lone star, illuminated with 
golden and silver colors. To the valiant Texan, upon whose patronage the 
proprietors of the theatre mainly rely, the scene is sublime and inspiring. 

As we enter the curtain rises and the “trouble” begins. About fifty patrons, 
mostly young men, are in attendance. Seven or eight “ladies” and three or 
four “gentlemen” are in the bake oven or “private box.” Boys, with waiters 
in their hands, are circulating about, crying, “Liquors and cigars.” Incense 
from numerous burning Indian weeds is ascending and mingling its fragrance 
with that from the exudations of the sweltering cattle herders and the extrava- 
gant perfumery of the cyprians. “Mac” at the bar, while mixing and shaking 
drinks, keeps time with the orchestral music and the jig dancer of the stage. 
The herders guffaw, the “ladies” giggle, the monte players curse, orders for 
cigars and drinks are unceasing, and the singing, dancing and theatrical per- 
formance progress. One of the gentlemanly proprietors invites us into the 
“green room,” to partake of a bottle of Imperial. We accept and enter this 
sacred realm. Here are a score of herders drinking wine and indulging in 
familiar pleasantries with the stage girls. It is the acme of a herder’s ambi- 
tion to obtain accession to the “green room” and crack a bottle of wine with 
the girls. These visits to the “green room” frequently cost a dozen head of 
steers, but Texas is able to stand the damage and don’t care for the expense. 


—_—o——_— 


An Inpran Batt GAME 
From the Junction City Union, August 9, 1879. 


A game of ball was played between a band of Sacs and Foxes, of Osage 
county, and a band of Pottawatomies, on the Prairie Band reserve, last Wednes- 
day, with 150 on a side. A game of Indian ball is one of the most exciting 
imaginable, requiring sometimes five or six hours to determine a game. There 
is nothing like it among white people. The players strip to the skin, reserving 
nothing but breechclouts, and each has a scoop, made of twigs, with which 
the ball is caught and thrown. 


A WEEK IN MANHATTAN 
From The Nationalist, Manhattan, August 22, 1879. 


How our town does begin to city, to be sure. We have had a pretty lively 
week of it. Sunday, we had an accident; horse became unmanageable, and 
child badly hurt. Monday, three arrests were made: a woman of doubtful 
character, and a St. Louis runner; C. B. Donaldson, for selling liquor. Tues- 
day, the trial of the “innocents abroad,” and happy exultation over the result; 
a street row and fist fight, with still happier exultation over the results; eve- 
ning, devoted to hilarity. Wednesday, devoted to recovering from the same, 
and reconciliations; evening closing in with a small runaway, only one woman 
and child thrown out and hurt. Thursday, a wedding party. The contracting 
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parties were a gentleman from Illinois, upon whose head the suns of seventy 
summers had laid their garlands lightly. The lady is a resident here, and of 
suitable age to insure the happiness of all. They departed on the wedding 
trip on the noon train, and the future will doubtless pass like a blissful dream. 
No arrests. 

And so with a Sabbath school picnic, a two days’ hunt, a dog fight or two, 
with temperate libations of “celsior water,” the week has been worried through. 


—_——@————— 


Op Strurr To THE State FisH AND GAME WARDEN 


From the correspondence files of Gov. W. R. Stubbs, in the Ar- 

chives division of the Kansas State Historical Society. 
Ocroser 25, 1912. 
Prof. L. L. Dyche, 
Pratt, Kansas. 
My Dear Professor :— 

It was reported to this office this afternoon that one of your Fish & Game 
Deputy Wardens at Auburn whose name I understood was Mattet, has been 
acting very curiously and some people think he is insane. I do not know 
anything about it myself but a garage man telephoned me awhile ago, saying 
that he has gone completely ‘daffy’; that he had two or three guns, a few re- 
volvers, bowie-knives and other things, which he was flourishing around near 
Auburn today. He thought that he might imagine somebody was violating 
the game law and go out and do a lot of killing especially among boys. I think 
it would be well for you to look into this right away. 

Yours very truly, 
[Davin D. Leany] 
Secretary to the Governor. 


Pratt, Kan., Ocroper 28, 1912. 
Mr. David D. Leahy, 
c/o Governor’s Office, 
Topeka, Kansas. 
My Dear David: 

Your favor of October 25th duly received. I think I have a Deputy Warden 
in the neighborhood of Auburn of the name of Mabbitt. You say he has been 
acting curious and people think he is insane. . . . I receive letters nearly 
every day indicating to me that Deputy Wardens are all crazy. Little things 
like that do not disturb me but when a warden actually goes insane and be- 
comes completely “daffy” he should be cared for by the proper officers and 
not allowed to run up and down the streets shooting the lightning rods off of 
the chimneys and throwing bowie knives through attic windows, for such 
actions are very unbecoming, even for a Deputy Fish and Game Warden. . . . 

Very truly yours, 
[Signed] L. L. Dycue 
State Fish & Game Warden. 





























Kansas History as Published in the Press 


W. W. Graves’ “History of Neosho County,” has continued to be 
published regularly in the St. Paul Journal. A history of Chanute 
was included in issues of recent months. 

A history of the county-seat fight in Gray county was told by 
George W. Bolds, one of the few Gray county pioneers still living. 
His “Story of Battle of Cimarron, Jan. 12, 1889,” was published 
serially in The Jacksonian, Cimarron, beginning February 16, 1950. 
High light of the contest between Cimarron and Ingalls for the 
county seat was the gun battle in Cimarron when the sheriff and 
his deputies attempted to move the county records to Ingalls. 


“Kansas Weather—1949,” by R. A. Garrett, was published in 
Transactions of the Kansas Academy of Science, Lawrence, March, 
1950. Also of historical interest was the editor’s page, devoted to 
the history of Kansas and the West in 1850 and their development 
since that time. Robert Taft, University of Kansas, is the editor. 


“Interesting Early Day Sketches,” by Clayton Hall, Minneola, 
appeared in the Clark County Clipper, Ashland, March 2, 1950. 
Hall, the son of R. L. Hall, was born April 7, 1886, the second white 
boy born in Clark county. 


Memories of early days in Caldwell were recalled by C. Ross 
Hume, Anadarko, Okla., in the Caldwell Messenger, March 2, 1950. 
Hume lived in Caldwell, where he attended public school, from 1881 
to late in 1890. 


A brief history of North Blue Rapids, Marshall county, by C. D. 
Smith, was printed in the Blue Rapids Times, March 2, 1950. Al- 
though platted in 1874, little progress was made in the development 
of North Blue Rapids until 1878 when a foundry and machine shop 
was built. The community reached its zenith of prosperity in 1891 
but soon afterward began to deteriorate. Most of the buildings were 
destroyed by the floods of 1902 and 1903. 


“Wyatt Earp Rides Again,” was the title of an article by Ernest 
Dewey published in the Hutchinson News-Herald, March 5, 1950. 
A series of articles by Mr. Dewey, entitled “Legends of Wheat 
Country,” first appeared in the News-Herald, April 30, when “Carry 
Nation Was a Fiction Who Tried Hard to Be a Fact,” was published. 
Later articles in the series included: “Was Madoc’s Visit Fact or 
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’ 


Fantasy?”, on May 7, a discussion of whether the Welsh prince, 
Madoc, and his followers were the ancestors of the Mandan Indians, 
and “Calamity Jane Was a Caution,” May 14. 


The history of the old Whitley opera house in Emporia and recol- 
lections of the attractions presented there, as revealed by a large 
scrapbook belonging to the Lyon County Historical Society, were 
printed in the Emporia Weekly Gazette, March 9, 1950. 

The reminiscences of Irving Buchanan, whose parents settled in 


Chelsea, Butler county, in 1868, were printed in the Butler Free- 
Lance, El Dorado, March 9, 1950. 


A brief biographical sketch of Edward Phillips, pioneer farmer 
of Ellsworth, appeared in the Ellsworth Reporter, March 9, 1950. 
Phillips first arrived in Ellsworth in 1879 and purchased a 240-acre 
farm, to which he brought his family in 1881. 


The history of The Modern Light, Columbus, was printed in the 
issue of March 9, 1950. The Light, now owned by C. W. Grant, was 
established in 1891 by Joe Clawson and C. Len Albin. A column, 
“Do You Remember When?” composed of local historical items, 
has appeared in The Modern Light regularly in recent months. 


Among historical articles of interest to Kansans appearing re- 
cently in the Kansas City (Mo.) Star were: “Railroad Men Gave 
Their Names to Towns Which Grew on Kansas Prairie,” by E. B. 
Dykes Beachy, March 9, 1950; “Centennial Trek With Little Mo 
Draws Crowds Along Old Trails,” Ed Gallinagh and his pack mule, 
Little Mo, retrace on foot the 750 miles of the Santa Fe trail, by 
John Alexander, March 26; “Old Cattle Brands Recall the Story 
of Great Days on Western Grasslands,” a review of J. Evetts 
Haley’s The Heraldry of the Range, by John Edward Hicks, April 
8, and “Nathan Scarritt Found Wilderness Here in Early [late 
1840’s] Missions to Indians,” by Lt. Col. Ralph E. Pearson, April 11. 
Articles in the Kansas City (Mo.) Times were: “Jim Bridger Was 
Long Well Known Here But Little Appreciated in His Time,” by 
E. B. Dykes Beachy, April 11, and “Big Growth of College and 
Friendships Is Record of Eisenhower at Manhattan,” by Roger 
Swanson, May 10. 

Articles on old Fort Hays by Raymond L. Welty have continued 
to appear in the Hays Daily News. Those appearing recently in- 
cluded: “Soldiers at Old Ft. Hays Lived in Crude Buildings,” 
March 12, 1950; “Ft. Hays Soldiers Guarded Wagon Trains on 
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Smoky Trail,” April 2; “Fort Hays Was Concerned Over Slaughter 
of Buffalo,” April 9; “Ft. Hays Was Center Greatest Buffalo Range 
in America,” April 16, and “83 Years Ago at Ft. Hays,” April 30, 
May 7, 14. 


“The Southwestern Expedition of Zebulon Montgomery Pike, 
1806-1807,” by Dick Blackburn, student at Kansas Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, was published in serial form in the Courtland Journal, be- 
ginning March 16, 1950. Pike started on his journey in the summer 
of 1806, traveling across Missouri and much of Kansas to the vil- 
lage of the Pawnee Republic on the Republican river, where he 
lowered the Spanish flag and raised the stars and stripes for the 
first time. From there he marched on into the mountains to face 
a severe winter and discover the peak that now bears his name. 


A history of old Runnymede, dead Harper county town about two 
and one-half miles northeast of present Runnymede, by Ralph 
Hoover, was published serially in the Harper Advocate, March 23, 
30, April 6, 27, May 4, 11, 1950. In 1888 Ned Turnley brought 40 
young Englishmen to Harper county. Not long afterward Turnley 
lost control of his charges, and under the leadership of Richard Wat- 
mough they planned and built the town of Runnymede. The town 
boomed briefly and money was raised to bring a railroad through, 
but the railroad didn’t come and Runnymede began to wither. The 
grave of Lord Thomas Sharpe Hudson is all that now remains to 
mark the location of the townsite. 


A biographical sketch of John Mathews, founder of Little Town 
—present Oswego—was published in the Oswego Democrat, March 
24, 1950. Mathews, said to be the first permanent white settler in 
southeast Kansas, located where Oswego now stands in the early 
1840’s and built a house and other buildings where he operated a 
trading post and tavern. 


The Clay Center Dispatch published a diamond jubilee edition, 
March 25, 1950, in celebration of the 75th anniversary of the in- 
corporation of Clay Center. The townsite was selected in 1862 by 
John and Alonzo F. Dexter, who were the first settlers, but the town 
was not incorporated until 1875. 


A 134-page Mid-Century Resources edition of the Arkansas City 
Daily Traveler was published March 28, 1950. Included in the 
edition were sections on the resources, industries, history, culture, 
recreation, agriculture and progress of Arkansas City. 
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Nelson Antrim Crawford sketched some of the history and some 
of the current trends of Kansas in “The State of Kansas,” in The 
American Mercury, April, 1950. 


An article, entitled “Anniversary: W. C. Coleman, 80 Years; the 
Coleman Co., 50 Years,” in Kansas Business Magazine, Topeka, 
April, 1950, related the story of the Coleman company, Wichita, 
maker of heating equipment and the famous Coleman lamps and 
lanterns. 


A diary, kept by G. S. McCain while traveling from Atchison to 
Laurette, Colo., in the 1860’s, was published in The Colorado Mag- 
azine, Denver, April, 1950. 


A 56-page progress edition was published by the Hays Daily 
News, April 9, 1950. Included were a story about early-day Hays 
by Mrs. Josephine Middlekauff who came to Hays 83 years ago, 
and an article by the late George P. Griffith relating to his expe- 
riences as a pioneer farmer and printer in Hays. 


A letter recalling some of his early experiences in the Kingman 
community was written by Linn B. Capps to Mrs. Ed Palmer and 
printed in the Kingman Journal, April 13, 1950. 


Among brief historical articles appearing recently in the Cheney 
Sentinel were: “Cheney Pioneers Cleaned Up for Boom Days Elec- 
tion [1884],” April 13, 1950; “Building of Wichita & Western [rail- 
road] Started Cheney as Boom Town,” April 20; “Land Seekers 
Came to Cheney for Ninnescah Valley Land,” April 27, and “Com- 
munity Should Honor Cemetery of Its Pioneers,” May 11. 


Some notes on the early history of Baldwin and Baker University 
were published in the Baldwin Ledger, April 20, 1950. The dis- 
mantling of the old Hale Steele house in Baldwin recalled that its 
builder, N. Taylor, also erected the first building at the university. 
Excerpts from his diary were included in the article. 


’ 


A short history including many of the “firsts” of Butler county 
appeared in the El Dorado Times, April 21, 1950. The county was 
established in 1855 and organized in 1859. The first settler was 
William Hildebrand, who located in El Dorado township in May, 
1857. 

Upon the recent decision to discontinue the high school at Scotts- 
ville, Principal Howard Abernethy wrote its history for the 1950 
school yearbook. A portion of this history was printed in the 
Beloit Call, April 27, 1950. The first school in Scottsville was a 
three-month term in 1878 taught by Ida Houston. 





























Kansas Historical Notes 


The seventy-fifth annual meeting of the Kansas State Historical 
Society will be held in the rooms of the Society in the Memorial 
building at Topeka on October 17, 1950. 


Lea Maranville of Ness City is president of the Ness County 
Historical Society for 1950. Other officers include: Mrs. Mildred 
Venard, vice-president; Mrs. Ada Young, treasurer, and Mrs. Audra 
Hays, secretary. 


Dr. Orville Watson Mosher, Jr., of Emporia, was recently elected 
president of the Lyon County Historical Society, succeeding Ed J. 
Lewis. 

The board of directors of the Russell County Historical Society 
voted at a meeting March 25, 1950, to inaugurate plans for placing 
markers on historic sites in the county. It was also decided to re- 
vive the annual get-together for old settlers during the county 4-H 
fair week. Mrs. Lizzie A. Opdycke was elected chairman of the 
board and Merlin Morphy, resident agent. 


Dr. G. G. Anderson was re-elected president of the Wichita His- 
torical Museum Association at a meeting March 30, 1950. Other 
officers elected were: R. M. Sutton, first vice-president; Bertha 
Gardner, second vice-president; Carl E. Bitting, secretary, and Dr. 
H. C. Holmes, treasurer. 


All officers of the Finney County Historical Association were re- 
elected at a meeting of the board of directors April 11, 1950. They 
are: Gus Norton, president; Mrs. A. F. Smith, first vice-president; 
Frederick Finnup, second vice-president; Mrs. Josephine Cowgill, 
third vice-president; Mrs. Ella Condra, secretary; Mrs. Eva B. 
Sharer, treasurer; Ralph T. Kersey, historian; Mrs. Emma Weeks 
White, custodian of relics, and P. A. Burtis, business manager. 


The Council Grove Historical Society was organized at a meeting 
April 19, 1950. Mayor E. T. Jacobs was elected president; Jack 
Lawrence, secretary, and Hale White, treasurer. The immediate 
purpose of the new society, to raise funds for “surgery” on the his- 
toric Council oak, was accomplished at an Old Trail celebration at 
Council Grove, May 3. Proposals for a museum in Council Grove 
are now being studied. 
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C. R. Millsap was chosen president, and Mrs. Hazel Zeller, secre- 
tary, of the Wyandotte County Historical Society at a business 
meeting April 21, 1950. Other officers are: Grant W. Harrington, 
first vice-president; Allen W. Farley, second vice-president, and 
Phil Gibson, treasurer. The group decided to meet four times a 
year, each meeting covering some important event in Wyandotte 
county history. The landing of Lewis and Clark at the upper point 
of the Kansas river was the subject discussed at a meeting June 26. 


Fifty-three persons attended the semiannual dinner meeting of 
the Crawford County Historical Society in Pittsburg, April 27, 1950. 
After the dinner, Dr. Ernest Mahan, of Pittsburg State Teachers 
College, addressed the group on modern European history. Dr. H. 
M. Grandle, president of the society, presided. 


The annual meeting of the Kansas Association of Teachers of 
History and Related Fields was held in the Memorial building, To- 
peka, April 28 and 29, 1950. Speakers and their subjects were: 
“The Influence of the Catholic Church on American Trade Union- 
ism, 1900-1918,” Mare Karson, Washburn Municipal University; 
“Publius Ventidius—Forgotten Roman Military Hero,” James E. 
Seaver, University of Kansas; “The Attitude of the State Depart- 
ment Toward Japan, 1940-1941,” Ernest B. Bader, Washburn Mu- 
nicipal University; “Kansas Presidential Vote by Counties, 1864- 
1948,” Robert P. Marple, Fort Hays Kansas State College; “Some 
Aspects of Discipline in the United States Army in the Plains In- 
dian Wars,” Neil B. Thompson, Kansas State College; “The Kansas 
City, Mexico and Orient Railroad Company,” Joseph A. Parsons, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, and “British Nationaliza- 
tion of the Coal and Steel Industries: A Comparative Study,” 
Charles Barnes, Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg. At the 
luncheon Charles B. Realey, University of Kansas, addressed the 
group on “A British Program for African Development.” Officers 
were elected as follows: George L. Anderson, University of Kansas, 
president; Francis R. Flournoy, College of Emporia, vice-president, 
and Ruth Friedrich, Washburn Municipal University, secretary- 
treasurer. C. Stewart Boertman, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia, was the retiring president. Directors of the association 
are: Mr. Boertman; Alvin Proctor, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia; Charles Onion, Fort Hays Kansas State College, and the 
Rev. Peter Beckman, St. Benedict’s Abbey, Atchison. 
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Homer B. Fink was re-elected president of the Shawnee County 
Historical Society at a meeting of the directors May 9, 1950. Other 
officers elected were: Earl Ives, vice-president; Paul Adams, secre- 
tary, and Paul B. Sweet, treasurer. A resolution was adopted in 
tribute to George Root and Cecil Howes, prominent members of 
the society who died recently. 


An old settlers’ reunion, sponsored by the Ness County Old Set- 
tlers Association, was held in Ness City, June 1 and 2, 1950. In- 
cluded in the program was a historical pageant of Ness county, 
written by Judge Lorin T. Peters, which was presented the evening 
of June 2. 


The Life of Edmund G. Ross (Kansas City, Mo., 1949), by Ed- 
ward Bumgardner, is the title of a biography of the man whose vote 
saved a president. Ross was a United States senator when Pres. 
Andrew Johnson was tried by the senate under articles of impeach- 
ment. After refusing to indicate during the trial how he would vote, 
at the conclusion Ross voted in favor of the President. One more 
vote would have convicted Johnson. 


The early life of Amelia Earhart is told in story form by Jane 
Moore Howe in Amelia Earhart—Kansas Girl, published recently 
by the Bobbs-Merrill company. 
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